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Everyone who turns over the leaves of Secretary 
Welles’s book about Lincoln and Seward will be likely 
to get anew reminder both of the strength and the 
weakuess of contemporary history. We have just lived 
through a great historical period, the chief actors in 
which will be objects of curiosity and of sharp discus- 
sion hundreds of years hence. In an eminent degree 
is this true of Abraham Lincoln. In many respects he 
is an utterly new character in history—a type of person 
without a parallel among the rulers of mankind. For 
the sake of posterity as well as for our own sakes, we 
plead that the men still living who knew him, and can 
add to the world’s already large stock of facts about 
him, should make haste to bring in their contributions 
before the accidents of time shall have deprived them 
of the power. He wasso oddly picturesque a charac- 
ter, so human and unconventional, with a rugged sa- 
gacity and a severe moral purity so exquisitely dashed 
by humor, withal so apt at occasioning comic situa- 
tions for himself and others, that hardly one intelligent 
person ever spent five minutes with him without hear- 
ing something or seeing something that would have an 
illustrative value, and a flavor both wise and playful. 
But we began this paragraph principally for the pur- 
pose of saying that there are three persons, two of 
whom are probably within astone’s throw of our office, 
who had such exceptionally good opportunities of ac- 
cumulating knowledge about Abraham Lincoln that 
they will be guilty of a sort of literary crime if they do 
not follow in Secretary Welles’s path, not, indeed, as 
controvertists about him, but as recorders of personal 
descriptions and anecdotes of the martyr-President. 
These three men are Colonel Nicolay, Mr. Noah 
Brooks, and Colonel Jobn Hay, once the confidential 
Secretaries of Mr. Lincoln. We have just said that at 
least two of these gentlemen are within stone’s throw 
of this office. We content ourselves for the present 
with merely throwing this suggestion at them. If it 
should not take effect, we may be tempted to try 
something harder. 

_—— epee ——— 

We do not wonder that the people who listened 
to the Rev. Charles H. Brigham’s discourse at Ann 
Arbor, on Charles Sumner, desired that it might be 
published. Few men in the country are better quali- 
fied than Mr. Brigham, by long and cordial intimacy 
with the great Senator, by sympathy in principles and 
in studies, by the critical faculty, and by the power of 
discriminating expression, to give a wise, just and fe- 
licitous portrait of the man whom the nation ceases 
not to mourn and to talk about. Mr. Brigham’s ac- 
count of Mr. Sumner seems to us to lack nothing that 
such an account should have; it is an appreciative, 
subtile and frank description of a real human character 
and not a gushing panegyric upon an impossible one. 
Mr. Brigham spoke candidly of Mr. Sumner’s faults; 
he admitted their existence, and their disagreeableness, 
and showed the root out of which they grew. Thus, 
concerning his fault of pedantry, ‘“‘he loved to bring 
his various learning to illustrate his argument; and 
half-educated men, impatient of learning, might say 
that to their apprehension the learning smothered the 
logic. But, on the whole, pedantry in a statesman is 
more pardonable than ignorance; and the charge was 
never true that he was ruled in his public address by 
the vanity of the orator, or that he was thinking more 
of the finish of his periods or the wealth of his il- 
lustrations than of the purpose they were to serve or 
the practical ends they were to accomplish.” His 
pedantry was but the exaggeration of his noble love 
of learning and of the vernacular of learned men. 





So, too, of his egotism, Mr. Brigham admits that he 
was self-conscious and wished to have the credit for 
what he did. ‘But egotism is the weakness of great 
souls,” and Mr. Sumner had it in common with Lamar- 
tine and Mirabeau, Chatham, Burke, Henry Vane, and 
Martin Luther, with the great Pope Hildebrand, the 
great preacher Chrysostom, and even the Apostle Paul 
himself. ‘Such men as he are needed in our national 
councils; to check corruption; to guard the treasury ; 
to redeem politics from its disgrace; to hold up the 
truc ideal of integrity and honor; to keep in the nation 
the patriotism of the former day.” 
—+@- 
In the group of particularly promising young 
writers now coming upon the stage in our literature, the 
public must have begun to distinguish Mr. E. 8. Nadal, 
who is the successor of the lamented J. R. Thompson, 
as literary editor of the Evening Post, and is the 
author of numerous choicely flavored papers that 
have found their way during the last year or two 
into the pages of the Atlantic, of Lippincott’s and 
of Scribner’s. These papers are all delicate and 
apt social studies of English character and soci- 
ety, and the pleasing results of the author’s some- 
time connection with the American legation in Lon- 
don. Mr. Nadal’s observations are those of a scholar 
and a humorist; and be has sketched with neat and 
dainty strokes the finer lines of his subject—those spir- 
itual features which elude the common eye, and are 
incapable of portrayal by a heavy or coarse stroke. In 
two of the April magazines, Lippincott’s and the 
Atlantic, we see Mr. Nadal’s work. In the latter is 
his charming essay on “The British Upper Class 
in Fiction,” wherein, after giving a witty and quite 
original delineation of the English ‘swell,’ he traces 
the reaction of political and social changes in Eng- 
land upon the English novelists, from Fielding down 
to the Kingsleys. 





———_ ee 

The Congress of official law-makers may hold 
its sessions in Washington, butin the latter part of the 
month of May a congress of unofficial law-makers is 
to hold its sessions in New York. The latter is some- 
times spoken of familiarly as the American Social 
Science Association; and we sincerely trust that it 
may continue to give to the country the benefit of an 
enlightened treatment of public questions, such as is 
no longer very confidently looked for in the obstrep- 
erous deliberations of the other body. George Wil- 
liam Curtis is to preside and to give an address, etc. ; 
and papers are to be read, by David As Wellson “ Tax- 
ation; by President White, of Cornell, on ‘The 
Relation of National and State Governments to Ad- 
vanced Education;’’ by President Gilman, of the 
University of California, on ‘‘ The Commerce of the 
Pacific Coast by Sea and Land as influencing the Fu- 
ture of California and of the United States;’’ by W. 
W. Greenough, on “ Public Libraries ;’’ by Z. R. Brock- 
way, on ‘‘The Reformation of Prisoners;’’ by Willard 
C. Flagg, on ‘** The Farmers’ Movement in the Western 
States;’’ by Dr. Foster Jenkius on ‘‘Tent Hospitals,’”’ 
and by President Woolsey on some topic of Interna- 
tional Law. 





—— ep 


Mr. Charles Francis Adams Jr., who was the 
Commissioner of Massachusetts to the Universal Ex- 
position at Vienna, has published his report. It isa 
document of great force and value, and full of interest 
for us—especially in view of our own projects for 1876. 
With reference to the latter, Mr. Adams has some 
remarks which ought to be quoted. He thinks that 
“every condition exists necessary to make a decided 
success of the proposed Philadelphia Centennial. The 
court pageant which has played so brilliant and essen- 
tial a part in its great European prototypes will, it is 
true, necessarily be wanting. The mercantile element, 
however, which has proved the great main-spring of 
all recent expositions, will there be present in more 
than ordinary degree.’’ There will be no lack of rep- 
resentations from all parts of the world, whether in 
objects of utility or of art. Moreover, much good is 
to be expected from the zeal and public spirit shown 
by the city and State in which the exposition is to be 
held. ‘All that is needed is a thorough concentration, 
economy, and direction of force. The vulgar ambition 
of unprecedented bigness should be made to yield to 
an educated appreciation of excellence. Mismanage- 
ment arising from ignorance, incompetence and job- 
bery—a repetition of the Vienna experience—will be 
the great danger to be apprehended.” This danger 
can be avoided, Mr. Adams thinks, only by prompt 
and intelligent action on the part of the State govern- 
ments. “Should this be deferred to the last moment, 
and then hastily improvised, those who rashly impli- 
cate themselves will probably have as good ultimate 
cause for regret as did the vast majority of their 
countrymen who, during the last summer, found them- 
selves in any way officially connected with the national 
fiasco at Vienna.” 





WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


By Pau. Hayne. 


O thee, O poet-Patriarch of the West, 

At thy birth-hour methinks a Genius came, 
With grave, doep smile, and eyes of marvelous flame, 
In whose divine embraces thou didst rest, 

While her strong influence fired thine infant breast 
With grace, and power potential! Thy rare youth 
Revealed what founts of beauty, wisdom, truth, 
Brightened within thee; ‘till thou stood’st eonfest 
First Singer of our sunset lands benign; 

The foremost Singer of our realm benign; 

Solemn thine opening strain ;* and proudly fraught 
Thy latest with great deeds of glorious men 

Done in the old time! for thy hands have caught 
Brave Homer’s lyre, and swept its chords again; 
His golden vase, by nameless magic wrought 

Of mightiest fancy and skilled lore of thought, 
Thou bast upborne, and at our modern board 

Of puny art, and hollow verbiage, poured 

The mellow splendor of his antique wine! 





*** Thanatopsis.” 








THE LESSONS OF CHARITY DURING 
THE PAST WINTER. 


By CHARLES L. BRACE. 


VERY hard and painful winter has passed to 

the deserving poor of New York, and to those 

who labor for them. One, among many mstances, oc- 
curred within our knowledge of such extreme suffer- 
ing and destitution, that itis worth while detailing it 
here, as an instance. A German child was arrested in 
the eastern portion of the city for petty thieving. 
Something in the child's appearance excited the com- 
passion of the judge, and he questioned her, before 
committing to prison. She asserted with many tears 
that she had only stolen to get bread for her starving 
mother, and little brothers and sisters. The kind- 
hearted judge caused her case to be investigated, and 
it was discovered that a deserving and honest family 
were as near starvation as people can ever be ina 
large city, and that the little girl before had been an 
honest child. Some one immediately came forward to 
bail her; our society (the Children’s Aid) engaged to 


transport the family to a plave in the West where they , 


could get plenty of work; and the judge suffered the 
case to drop. In afew days the mother and children 
were sent where there was enough to do, and there were 
no empty plates at the table of life. From all we hear, 
they give there every s&tisfaction. I often wonder 
what a strange contrast of sensations must now come 
to the poor child, as she finds enough to eat, and need 
feel no anxiety for herself or her mother, and thus 
begins a new course of hope and industry. 

Many extreme cases of this kind came to our knowl- 
edge among thedeserving poor. But, as is usual with 
our community, their feeling in regard to such cases, 
when called out, soon ran to extremes. The kindness 
and compassion of the New York resident population 
are wonderful even to those longest familiar with these 
qualities. This has been a very hard season for the 
immeuse majority of people with moderate incomes; 
business has been slack, and profits small; and yet, no 
sooner did the newspapers begin to make public some 
of the many distressing cases which occur every win- 
ter, but which occurred more frequently during the 
past season, than money began to pour out like water 
for charity. Not only the large and organized societies 
and the church charity-funds were supplied with in- 
creased means for beneficence; but hundreds of new 
associations were formed for charity; free dormito- 
ries, soup-kitchens, relief associations and numberless 
new means of aiding the poor were set in motion. 
Individuals, too, gave as they never gave before. The 
information of this “Feast of Charity’ preparing 
spread far and wide in the country districts among the 
great army of vagrants, some of whom always drift 
into the city in the winter to enjoy its hospitalities. 
Long lines of these modern Gypsies wound their way 
to the metropolis in the autumn. Even respectable 
laborers out of work traveled to New York, to havea 
share in the good things which were to be soon dis- 
pensed. Farmers from the interior counties were 
stripped of laborers, though they could offer them fair 
wages, as these preferred the excitements and the idle- 
ness of the city, where they could be fed, to dull and 
hard labor. 

Men were known to come from as far away as Pitts- 
burgh and Boston, to seek a place at this Feast of 
Charity. 

The station-houses soon became crowded; and the 
army of tramps overflowed into lodgings provided by 
private charity. With this multitude of able-bodied 
men fed in idleness at public or private expense, very 
naturally, criminal offences increased, and the table of 
arrests showed a most unpleasant growth of crime. 

Men, being able to live without work, would not 
even in the public institutions do the necessary labor. 
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On one occasion, the Alms-house superinteudent, wish- 
ing some important out-door work done by a band of 
able-bodied paupers, offered them what, in the coun- 
try, is considered good wages—$l5 per month and 
“kept ’’—but they all declined it and went in a body to 
the city to obtain “ Free Lodgings and Free Lunches.” 

It had been hoped that one good result of this crisis 
would be the reduction of the wages of female ser- 
vants, which had become inordinately high. But mis- 
guided charity prevented this, by supporting these 
women in their intervals of labor, so that the Super- 
intendent of the “‘ Free Labor Bureau ” stated publicly 
that the girls still demanded from $14 to #20 per month, 
and would not work for less, because they could be 
cared for at the free charitable institutions, and wait 
for high wages. 

Our own Lodging-house for Girls found its number 
of lodgers diminished because the young girls could 
board at poor places for ten cents a night, where they 
had unrestrained liberty for street-walking, and then 
get their meals at the places of charity. Many. un- 
doubtedly were thus encouraged to begin a life of 
vice. 

We made it known through the working people’s 
organs that we could send any number of respectable 
and honest girls, who were in poverty, to good coun- 
try homes. Nota person applied. They preferred the 
charitable aid of the city, and the excitement of the 
streets. 

Families whom we have known for years, just keep- 
ing themselves above water by unremitting industry, 
now, seeing their idle brethren thriving on idleness, 
were tempted to try the same shiftless and dependent 
modes of livelihood. Pauperism when it thus attacks 
a family or community is a disease. It spreads rapid- 
ly, and eats away all the habits of self-support and 
true manhood. The ventures and chances of beggary 
soon become a kind of pleasure and excitement, and 
the poor man or woman spends on seeking for assist- 
ance the time und ability which would give him an 
ample livelihood. 

This impulsive and ill-considered charity has, how- 
ever, reached in its ill effects another and much more 
important class than the usual dependents on alms. 
For the first time in many years, the class which we 
have usually considered the cream of the working 
people, the artisans, have stooped to be fed by charity. 
The tables of our “ Relief Associations’ show thou- 
sands of able-bodied mechanics as temporary depend- 
ents; men whose wages in time of work vary from $5 
to $5 per day. Large numbers of these had deposits in 
the Savings-banks; many were on strikes, or were 
connected with Labor Unions. During all this winter 
of overflowing charity the funds for strikes among the 
cap-makers, the cigar-makers, and other trades need- 
ing them were liberally supplied by the working-men. 

The policy of these artisans and their leaders has 
been astute, even if not very dignified or bold. 

The whole community is in a process of re-adjust- 
ment of values. Prices must fall towards a specie- 
basis, and adapt themselves to the crippled condition 
of the employing class. The laboring and artisan class 
naturally struggle intensely to resist this fall of wages. 
They have as much right to claim high wages us the 
employers to enforce low. Capital, in its effort to 
bring down the price of labor, had held off from pro- 
duction. Labor, in order to keep up the old order of 
things, was sitting idle. At this juncture, Charity 
reached out the hand of assistance to labor, and gave 
her power to prolong the silent struggle. It was per- 
fectly natural that Labor should take advantage of 
the offer. 

But, as is usual with interferences out of the natural 
order, it is doubtful if Labor has really benefited it- 
self by accepting alms. The *‘Charity Fund” must 
soon exhaust itself. The fortunate and middle-classes 
cannot long pour out their means for the benefit of the 
laborers as they have done. In this city, the public 
and temporary charities must soon come to an end. 
Then the laboring-class will find that they have 
drawn into the town a great multitude of competitors, 
and that the employers have lost the golden time in 
many trades, while they themselves have fallen in 
debt or have acquired habits of dependence. In 
numerous trades—notably the building trade—not one- 
half the work will be done this spring which is usual. 

The greatest of all charities to our working-class 
would be resumption of business. This their own atti- 
tude has prevented or delayed. The best evidence that 
the working-classes, as a whole, in New York have 
not suffered much this winter is given in the fact that 
no wages have fallen, and especially that chance and 
job-work is as high, if not higher, than before the 
panic. 

Not once, or even twenty times, during the past 
winter, have the most common workingmen refused 
to work at twelve shillings a day, though professing to 
be suffering. This adherence toa scale of wages is of 
course perfectly justifiable on the laborer’s part, only 
he is not then a subject of charity. 

Misguided charity has undoubtedly delayed the re- 
covery of trade in New York. Within a few weeks 
we have known of a considerable number of iron- 
puddlers being sent for from a mill in Pennsylvania; 
although the names of two hundred puddlers are on 
the list of a single soup- kitchen, not one man applied. 

But we have not seen the end of what has been done 
this winter, under the most kind and benevolent 
promptings, but without sufficient consideration. 

The poorest masses have become accustomed to ap- 





ply to public places for food. Hitherto the “ out-door 
relief’ of the Alms-house authorities and the dispens-"4 
ing of private charity has been somewhat private, and 
given only after inquiry by officials at individual resi- 
dences. There has, to be sure, been little system or 
principle in it. It has been much of a muddle. But 
the applicants were not seen in public resorts, forming 
long {processions, and making their poverty and men- 
dicancy clear to the whole world. They did not lose 
self-respect by receiving the assistance of the public. 

It was not impressed on their minds that other 
people would provide their daily bread. Now, a con- 
siderable proportion of the very poor class have ac- 
quired the habit of dependence on public charity. 
Next winter they will demand food and lodging again, 
and then of the city authorities, on whom a strong 
pressure will be brought to furnish it. And we shall 
begin, or rather continue, that relation of the poor to 
the governing classes which was so fatal to old Rome, 
and which would not only intensify all the evils of 
pauperism but endanger republican institutions. 

Some of our most intelligent and compassionate 
people are in fault for this state of things during the 
past winter. They have let their feelings run away 
with their judgment. They have said, “It is better to 
give unwisely than not to give at all.” But there is 
no necessity of the alternative. Careful giving is the 
first duty of the ‘fortunate: for careless giving’ often 
plants worse evils even than poverty or hunger. A 
fixed state of pauperism has been the curse of England 
for centumes. We are in danger of introducing it 
here. 

The thing which should be done in another season, 
when a similar distress is threatened, should be to give 
work wherever possible, instead of alms; to use espe- 
cially’the existing charitable machinery which seeks 
to search out deserving cases, and to bestow charity 
carefully; and especially to connect the demand and 
supply of labor. Under these simple principles, not 
promulgating a Festival of alms, but inviting the 
needy to work, and making every one understand that 
if he did not work “ neither should he eat,’”’ and ap- 
propriating the charity-fund as far as possible to per- 
manent objects, such as the transportation of labor to 
the rural districts, we should, if not relieving all suffer- 
ing, at least have the consolation of not rendering the 
working-class worse by our charity, and of having 
planted no pauperism. 








SONG OF THE SPRING. 
”\H, why is my heart overflowing 
With love-thoughts, born of the Spring? 
Where are my wild thoughts going 

On restless, rapturous wing ? 

The opening buds breathe sweetness, as they cluster—lips 
apart— 

It is only the fragrant poplars knocking against my heart. 


Oh, why is my soul awakening 
With the thrushes and hawthorn trees, 
And my burden of weariness taking 
Its flight on the nearest breeze ? 
The promise of fruit is stealing through leafy orchards 
again— 
It is only the apple-blossoms floating into my brain. 


What is this mystical gladness 
Setting my life in tune? 
Whence comes this musical madness, 
Sweet as the roses in June? 
A lark is rising and singing—singing and rising stil— 
His notes, as they fall from heaven, my life with melody fill, 


Oh, why is my heart overflowing 
With love-thoughts, born of the Spring? 
Where are my wild thoughts going 
On restless, rapturous wing? 
T hear a step on the pathway—TI look into the kind eyes— 
I'care not what is the weather!—I know not where are the 
skies! +Mt 





THE SIGHING OF THE PRISONER. 
By Gari HAMILTON. 


\ 7 E should be able to reform the world much 

faster and further than we now do if we could 
only have full swing at it. But we are constantly 
hampered by the necessity of respecting the freedom 
of the individual. If we could enact and enforce 
alaw that no man should do what was not good for 
him, and that all men should do what was for their 
good, we should save the world at one swoop. We 
should have no drunkards, for we would forbid the 
first intoxicating glass. We should have no paupers, 
for idleness and extravagance should be equally illegal. 
As it is, the law cannot touch a man so long as he in- 
jures only himself, but must wait until he endangers 
or annoys others. That is, it lays no hand upon him 
while he is sewing the seed, but only when the evil 
harvest stands ready to be garnered, which is gener- 
ally too late to be of much service to the man himself. 
There seems here to be a great waste; nevertheless it is 
the Divine way. Man grants to man no more power 
to hurt himself than is granted him by his Maker. 
When we long for absolute dominion, when it seems to 
us that great good would be done if we could force 
men to work steadily and thoroughly, to spend their 
wages economically and lay up money for future 
emergencies, to train their children virtuously and 
treat their wives justly, and be generally thriving and 
respectable, we are obliged to remember that evidently 
God thought not so. Apparently it seems to him bet- 





ter that men should go wrong than that they should 
PRoright under pressure,...More is gained by letting 


them walk alone, Much stumbling, than by 
walling them in om h-sides aud holding them 
upright. : 


Nevertheless, when men have carried so far their 
liberty to stumble and sin that they impinge upon the 
liberty of others, society steps in and imposes re- 
straints; and there is where we have the opportunity 
and where, therefore, our duty lies, to practice our 
theories of inculcating and enforcing right. Solongas 
a man is outside of prison walls he must go his own 
way, right or wrong. He may abuse his advantages 
and ruin his chances both for usefulness and happi- 
ness, and you can only remonstrate and advise, and 
perhaps not even that will be wise. But once he has 
forfeited his freedom, once he comes into a state of 
pupilage, and society can wreak upon him its teaching 
and preaching not only with-a good heart, but with 
sound judgment. 

There has sometimes been evinced a species of sym- 
pathy with prisoners that is neither politic nor sensi- 
ble. Feelings are attributed to them which would sur- 
prise no one more than themselves. Defects of early 
education, peculiarities of temper or disposition, are 
brought forward as palliatives of crime. Doubtless 
they are palliatives in the eye of the Maker of us all. 
Doubtless at the judgment-seat of the heavens many 
an earthly decision will be reversed, and many a man 
whose deserts are unawarded in this world will be rank- 
ed below others who on earth forfeited freedom by 
open and dangerous crimes. Still it remains that we 
do not have to plead in the courts of heaven, but of 
earth. Our juries are not called upon to decide moral, 
but legal guilt. Our judges are not appointed to lay 
bare the secrets of the Divine system, but for the de- 
fense of society. It may be that a man has committed 
burglary because his father trained him to evil courses, 
or murder because his grandfather transmitted to him 
a diseased thirst for intoxicating drinks. All these 
things may pass in review before the Divine mind, but 
they do not and they ought not to remit or mitigate 
the penalty imposed by human justice. Legal codes 
must be founded so far as may be on abstract right 
and wrong. To excuse a man for a wicked act because 
he has previously done a weak act is to put a premium 
on weakness. To pardon a man for criminal violence 
because his father never curbed his violent passions 
when a child would be to encourage parental indo- 
lence; would be to remove one of the methods whereby 
so¢iety attempts to make up for the defects of home 
training. 

But when the law has once withdrawn a man from 
the world and shut him up in a prison for the good of 
society, it ought to turn about and teach and train 
him for his own good. The freedom of the individual 
is abolished. Justice has got him under her thumb. 
It is not enough that the condition of the prisoner is 
ameliorated, that he is no longer starved and tortured 
and degraded. The education that he has failed to re- 
ceive before ought to be furnished him after his incar- 
ceration. The habits of industry which he has never 
formed should be then imposed upon him. In large 
measure this is already done, but there is room for in- 
creased effort. When I hear that a man is sentenced 
to twenty years’ imprisonment for midnight burglary, 
Iam moved to no pity for him. If Ihave pity, it is for 
the man who has lost in a night the labor and love of 
years, perhaps; it is for the women and children 
shocked with sudden terror into illness and death; it 
is for a neighborhood tortured with long alarm, all 
that one man or set of men may live without regular 
work, upon the regular work of others. So far from 
mitigating his penalty, I would, if possible, make his 
banishment from the world more lasting and more se- 
cure, But let another world be opened to him which 
shall not be merely a living. grave. He has failed in 
this; there is for him no second trial. <A stigma is 
affixed to his name which no tears of repentance can 
wash out; but in his prison-world let hope beckon and 
comfort and motive not be wanting. When I hear 
that of the hundreds ina single prison only half can 
be employed because there is not work enough for 
them, I am moved with pity. To set a hundred 
wretched minds preying upon themselves is not pun- 
ishment; it is unintended and unmeaning torment. 
Punishment should be absolute but not vindictive. 
We may admit that it is not remedial but preventive; 
but if, while it protects society, it reforms the crim- 
inal, is there any harm done? I would have every 
prison made, so far as is possible, a reform-school for 
its inmates. Neither society nor any individual may 
be willfully guilty concerningfits brother whom jit has 
imprisoned; but when it once has him in its power, it 
becomes guilty if it leaves any stone unturned for his 
benefit. He is often ignoraut, He should be taught. 
He has lived in low ways because he knew of no higher. 
Let him be wisely and warily led into the upper re- 
gions. He has had no religious instruction; his spirit- 
ual nature is untouched. Let the dull and uninterest- 
ing preachers prose! to what outside ears can be got to 
listen to them, since outside are many means of grace; 
but let these imprisoned and dumb lips be touched 
with live coals. These criminals seldom if ever knew 
how healthful was the process and how sweet the re- 
wards of daily tasks well done. Why should it not be 
taught them, partly by enforcing regular work, partly 
by investing for them the wages of their work after 
deducting the expense of their maintenance? The 





State does not want its prisons to be pecuniarily profit- 
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able for the profit’s sake. Suppose @ man has spent 
five years in prison. Suppose his earnings over and 
above his share of the expenses have been for that 
time a thousand dollars. It is a very small thing 
whether that money goes into the State-coffers or 
not; butit is nota small thing if the man has acquired 
a trade, regular habits, and has a capital of one thou- 
sand dollars to begin life with. It may be the difference 
to him between an honest career and a return to evil 
courses. It may be the difference to the State between 
a citizen constantly adding to ber wealth, virtue and 
strength, and a rogue preying upon all. 

Certain cells in a well-ordered State’s prison were 
provided with good kerosene lamps. The keeper said 
that all prisoners who were condemned for twenty 
years or more were allowed lamps in their cells that 
they might read in the evening. This is as it should be. 
Society often needs that a man should be banished for 
twenty years; but it never needs that he should not be 
instructed and improved as far as possible. So far as 
he isa criminal he must be punished; but along with 
that, so far as he is a victim, let him be helped. If in- 
tellectual stimulus be an incentive to virtue, let his 
intellect be ministered to. To the imagination of the 
classes which furnish the criminals, a prison would be 
none the less terrible because it was a reform-school 
as well as a prison, while to those who are actually 
confined in it, it might prove a savor of life unto life. 
It is desirable that criminals should feel the power of 
law; but if they can also feel that law is more be- 
nevolent than lawlessness, a double benefit is gained. 
If there is anything in geography, history, science, 
poetry, in Sunday-schools, and music, and Bible, in 
politics, foreign and domestic, in patriotism and help- 
fulness and humanity—which is calculated to soften 
the manners and stimulate the mind and purify the 
heart outside of prison walls, it is equally so calculated 
within those walls. And that the men gathered there 
have been largely destitute of those advantages is the 
strongest reason why society should attend to them 
when they are brought under her absolute control. 
When a man 1s imprisoned for ever so short a time, I 
would have his intellectual and moral as wellas his in- 
dustrial education taken up at precisely the point 
where it was relinquished outside. If he cannot read, 
let him begin with the alphabet. If he is ascholar, let 
his scholarship come into play. If he has robbed, let 
him restore the amount robbed before his return to 
freedom. Let him learn the value of daily earnings 
and accumulated treasures by accumulations and earn- 
ings of his own. That is, let not society inflict a purely 
arbitrary, but a natural and logical punishment. He 
isa wicked man; but half the value of punishment is 
lost when we remember only the wickedness and for- 
get the manhood. Just as much is gained by treating 
criminals rationally as by treating children rationally, 
for criminals are a sort of spoiled children... They 
have violated State law, but we have no right to vio- 
late it towards them. No more should we violate or 
disregard natural law in dealing with them. Cause 
and effect, motive and sentiment, have just as full 
play with them as with outside folk. A violent and 
desperate fellow entered upon his imprisonment de- 
claring that nothing should induce him to perform the 
allotted task-work. When he was brought out with the 
others, he sat passive. For several days the warden 
took no notice of him. Then he quietly asked bim 
who he was, why he was there, how long was his sen- 
tence—as if he knew nothing about him—and then, as 
quietly added that the term of his sentence would be 
considered to begin from the time when he began to 
work. The man looked at the warden a moment, a 
new light broke upon his mind, he went to work at 
once, and remained, during his imprisonment, one of 
the most orderly and well-disposed of all the inmates. 

IT wish I could add that after he came out he leda 
life of industry, honesty, and sobriety, and died la- 
mented; ‘but that I do not know. I am sure he was 
more likely to do so than if he had been flogged and 
“burked”’ und shower-bathed and hung up by bis 
thumbs and kept in solitary confinement in a dark 
cell. 

Let the sighing of the prisoner come before thee, not 
that he may be released from prison, but that his soul 
may be loosed from its bonds. 








DR. KIRK AS AN EVANGELIST. 
By P. C. 


| ie seems a singular providence that the depart- 
E ure of this great and good man should have fol- 
lowed so soon that of Elder Jacob Knapp, his compeer 
in evangelism. This was the order in which the one 
followed the other in the great revivals of Baltimore, 
New York, Boston, and other cities: Mr. Knapp went 
before to break up the fallow ground, and Dr. Kirk 
followed, sowing broadcast the good seed of the king- 
dom. The one was spoken of as the blacksmith dealing 
huge blows at social evils and causing the sparks of 
sensation to fly in all directions, while the other was 
the silversmith, working on more cultivated material, 
but in a like spirit of power from above. Dr. Kirk 
was greatly the superior of Mr. Knapp in culture and 
polished elocution, but in confidence in revivals, in 
zeal for the conversion of sinners, and in the directness 
and pungency of their appeals they were the counter- 
parts of each other. 

A man so polished, refined, and gentlemanly as Dr. 
Kirk has generally been thought unfitted for revival 








work. It was soin President Edwards's time. ‘‘ God, in 
this work,”’ says Edwards, * has begun at the lower end, 
and he has made use of the weak and foolish things of 
the world to carry on bis work.’”’ As the lower classes 
were the first to feel the heavenly influence, instruments 
and measures of a coarse and rude kind were found most 
effective ; hence Edwards adds, ‘‘the ministers thut 
have been chiefly used, some of them have been mere 
babes in age and standing, and have not been so high 
in reputation among their fellows as many others.” 
And not only so, he adds further, in reference to 
their measures, that ‘God has suffered their infirmities 
to appear in the sight of others, so as much to displease 
them; and at the same time to greatly succeed them, 
while he has not succeeded others that are reputed 
vastly their superiors.”” Even the crudities of some 
had conduced to their success, and “ particularly their 
iraprudent and rash zeal, and censorious spirit,”’ God 
has been pieased to use ‘to chastize the deadness, 
eartbly-mindedness, and vanity that have been found 
among ministers, in the late times of general deadness 
and declension, wherein wise and foolish, ministers and 
people, have sunk into such deep sleep.” 

This picture of men and measures that succeeded in 
promoting revivals a hundred and fifty years ago is re- 
markably applicable to the experience of our own 
times. Dr. Kirk was an exception to the rule, what- 
ever may be said of Mr. Knapp, and many others. He 
was one of the most polished speakers I ever heard, his 
voice and manner being admirably fitted to express 
the beautiful and the pungent, the pathetic and the 
argumentative. I heard asermon from him in Chat- 
ham Street Chapel, when Reverend C. G. Finney was 
pastor there, from “What think ye of Christ?’ which 
was one of the memorable events of my life. He 
seemed to look down from the mount of vision upon a 
world lying in wickedness, and streams of truth and 
love from the infinite fountain above flowed out upon 
the vast audience through his earnest arguments and 
affectionate appeals, setting forth the worthiness of 
Christ to be accepted by all sinners. It was a long ser- 
mon if measured by minutes, but short in the self-for- 
getfulness of the audience. We took no note of time 
in the interest which the preacher created. Such 
memories will never die. 

Dr. Kirk was an earnest believer in revivals to the 
day of his death. His departure took place on the 
27th of March, and on the 18th of the same month he 
wrote me as follows: ‘ A fair exhibition of the work 
of the Holy Spirit within this century would be a valu- 
able treasure to our churches. It ought really to bea 
supplement to the Narratives of Edwards, Wesley, etc., 
being a continuation of their history of the Spirit work 
in the churches of America; at least of that department 
of his work which we denominate Revivals of Religion. 
Revivals are not the exclusive manifestation of the 
workings of grace, but merely a form of its operations, 
distinguished by certain features.”’ [This is animpor- 
tant truth, ever to be borne in mind, that the necessity 
of revivals comes from our apathy, and would be to 
a certain extent superseded in the form that they 
now take on, if there were no interruption of our walk 
with God. And God may diffuse his influence like 
unseen dew when there is no such shower as we calla 
revival.] 

“Tt may be difficult to speak of cases where one’s 
own judgment cannot wholly approve of all the meas- 
ures,’’ he adds, ** but where the Holy Spirit has affixed 
the seal of his approbation, as in the case of brothers 
Knapp, Earle, and Hammond,” what more can we 
ask? He says, “I write, as you see, with much diffi- 
culty,” a remark fully borne out by the appearance of 


his letter. The hand that held the pen had evidently. 


lost its cunning, the eye that guided it was darkened. 
To me it is a touching epistle, as it were a voice from 
eternity, saying, ‘‘ May the Lord bring to the churches 
a fair exhibition of these wonderful manifestations of 
his grace.”’ 

This good man’s departure is the dying out of asweet 
note which heaven has been for half a century sound- 
ing in the ears of the world through his voice, his man- 
ner, and his life. In Albany, he had a short but most 
successful pastorate. His name there is as ointment 
poured forth. In most of our principal cities he has 
left the traces of a benign influence as an evangelist. 
In Boston, the record of his declining years is the 
peroration of his eloquent life, less demonstrative per- 
haps, but really more powerful. 

“The chamber where the good man mects his fate 
Is privileged above the common walks of virtuous life.” 


In various missionary and benevolent enterprises he 
has had a foremost position, till his Master retired him 
from’ service by the hand of disease and infirmity. 
What a sweet thought, that those who have served so 
well on earth are to scrve forever in heaven, where 
clearer truths will greet their,vision, andampler powers 
will be at their command! ‘ And his servants shall 
serve him,”’ and their bliss will be proportionate to 
their service. As their labor here was with the faith 
and patience of the saints, there it will be with ampler 
scope and unencumbered energies. 








Not A Gossrp.—Scandal would be rare if everybody 
were like the Mohammedan official to whom Ma-Lay- 
ard, the Eastern explorer, wrote for some statistics of 
the city in which he lived. The official’s reply ran as 
follows: 

“ My Mustrious Friend, and Joy of my Liver: The thing you 
ask of me is both difficult and useless. Although I have 








passed all my days in this place, I have neither counted the 
houses nor have I inquired into the number of inhabitants ; 
and, as to what one person loads on his mules, and the other 
stows away in the bottom of his ship, this is no business of 
mine. But, above all, as to the previous history of this city, 
God only knows the amount of dirt and confusion that the 
infidels may have eaten before the coming of the sword of 
Islam. It were unprofitable for us to inquire into it. Omy 
soul! Omy lamb! seek not after the things which conoern 
thee not. Thou comest unto us and we welcome thee. Goin 
peace.” 





GEORGES DONATION PARTY. 
By Rost Terry CooKe. 
(Concluded.) 


EORGE had a good business in expectation, 

he had hired a saw and planing milland twomen 
to help him. Hillside was a place of great *‘ mill-privi- 
lege,” and a uew factory just built needed a row of 
tenement houses. For these he had taken a contract, 
and meantime had bought two acres of Jand just above 
his mill on the bank of Mad River, and as soon as 
Spring came meant to get out the timber and plank 
and build himself a little house; **dredful handy to 
the shop and mill,’ as his foreman said. Ruth mean- 
while taught school in Noppit Centre, half-way be- 
tween old Noppit and Hillside; boarding in the family 
of a master carpenter by the name of Heale, who had 
brought her over to-night with his wife, for George 
had to go thirty miles west the next morning to settle 
a lumber contract, and was not able to take her him- 
self; so he tucked her up in the sleigh beside Mrs. 
Heale and said a reluctant good-night. Now Mrs. 
Heale certainly had as much claim to be called the 
“mother of mischief’? as the proverb says a midge’s 
wing has, though she was by no means so small, Na- 
ture had given her full measure; her figure, unlike 
most American women’s was full and pliant, and even 
graceful; her rose andwhite skin showed her English 
descent as well as the large blue eyes and red-gold hair 
that wound its waves about her head and parted in 
little rings over her smooth low brow; full red lips 
with an uncertain curve finished this peculiar face; 
nobody could deny that Mrs. Heale was ‘* awful pretty 
lookin’,’’ but nobody ever called her “a real pretty 
woman,’’—that true Yankee idiom which I have heard 
applied to a female with a parchment skin, gooseberry 
eyes, and lantern jaws, who was a saint upon earth— 
if there areany. Neither was Mrs. Heale a popular 
woman, for Noppit Centre distrusted her. She had 
made more than one small mischief there, being a wo- 
man of rampant vanity, no truthfulness, jealous and 
greedy; though by no means devoid of a certain acute- 
ness and considerable executive energy. No children 
occupied her leisure hours she did not like children; 
so she took three or four boarders and kindly, or other- 
wise, overlooked theiraffairs. Among these was Ruthy 
May. Now Mrs. Heale liked to be admired, extremely. 
She knew she was handsome, she thought herself fas- 
cinating, and she almost hated George Wilbur because 
he never looked at or spoke to her more than courtesy 
demanded, but devoted himself to that little thing 
who could not, to use Mrs. Heale’s own phrase, “ hold 
a candle’’ to her own beauty. So she set herself to 
work to trouble him if she could, and dropped here 
and there, in Ruth’s hearing, but not to her, little con- 
temptuous remarks, and dubious opinions, and half 
sentences, till in spite of the girl’s real, loyal affection 
for George, there was a sore spot in her beart that her 
subtle tormentor did not suffer to heal. 

This woman’s husband was a great honest fellow, 
who adored his wife as a spaniel does its master. 
Clumsy and kind, he waited on and worked for her, 
thought her perfect, and supposed everybody else did, 
and was as good to little Ruth as if he had been her 
brother. 

All the way home from the donation party Mrs. 
Heale contrived, in her own feline way, to scratch the 
absent George while pretending to pity him; she apol- 
ogized for his not coming back with Ruth till the poor 
girl felt as if he had meant to slight her; she spoke of 
his wishing for a donation party, and hoped everybody 
would carry him something, it was so hard to start in 
life with nothing at all; she should use. her influence 
to have Mr. Smith, who owned a chair-factory, send 
him at least four chairs; and she guessed she could 
persuade the tin-man out of some pie-plates or bread- 
tins; and the storekeeper, Mr. Blivins, was her hus- 
band’s cousin, she knew he would send a little sugar 
and tea! One would have thought George a literal 
pauper; and Ruth choked with rage, but managed to 
say, bitterly, 

** Perhaps you'll give him some cold pieces?” 

“Oh, yes,” giggled Mrs. Heale. “I'll do all I can to 
help; he’s @ young man that'll always get helped’’— 
and she emphasised the words in a way that made 
them say he would always need to be. 

In a hundred ways after that, she told the tale of 
George’s donation party, till the idea spread and took 
root that he was an idle, uncertain, ‘‘shiftless’’ fellow; 
the bank cashier who boarded at Mrs. Heale’s was shy 
of discounting his small notes; the painter and glazier 
whom he tried to engage hung back, and delayed, and 
asked for security; even Ruth’s letters grew short and 
dull, and the rare evenings he could spend with her 
she seemed silent and cool—for Mrs. Heale had clouded 
even her clear head and warm heart with these creep- 
ing, clinging scandal mists, and, moreover, planned 
with Jesuitical ingenuity that each night George came 
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some other visitor should help occupy the parlor, and 
not leave him a half-hour alone with Ruth. 

At last she contrived to have him hear that Ruth said 
he was too poor to get along without begging cold 
pieces, and had told Mrs. Heale so! George's foreman 
had come to Heale’s shop on an errand, and Mrs. Heale 
happened to be in the back shop just as her husband 
stepped in to get the new saw Jones wanted to ask 
about. Mrs. Heale grasped the situation; her husband 
was very deaf; she knew that Jones was thoroughly 
devoted to George, and she began in a loud tone: 

“George Wilbur wants the saw? well, don’t trust him 
for it; get your pay. Ruth May says he’s so poor he'll 
have to beg for cold pieces yet, she won’t never take 
up with him. Be sure of your pay, Sam!” 

With this she slipped out of the back door, but Jones 
had heard enough, and, paying Mr. Heale on the spot, 
in a great rage told him he’d heard “somebody a lyin’ 
to him about George Wilbur. George was a doin’ 
fust-rate, and there was better fish in the sea than that 
stuck-up little school-marm, who needn't think George 
was goin’ to knuckle down to her!” 

So Jones went to Hillside, his quick Welsh temper 
still raging, and raved all out at George, who, poor 
fellow, laid this and that together, and, with a silent 
agony at his heart, went about his business, and Mr. 
Heale going home at noon and reporting Jones's talk to 
his wife, she repeated it loudly after him with small 
alterations and explanations, knowing Ruth to be 
overhead in her own room, and the stove-pipe that ran 
up through a hole in the floor that very day taken 
down for spring cleaning. Here was a nice little situa- 
tion! One which common sense and a cool head could 
have righted in an hour; an honest dispassionate letter 
from either lover to the other would have brought the 
truth to light directly. But when was an angry and 
grieved man ever able to see any side to a question but 
his own? when did an exasperated and disappointed 
woman ever write a letter that was just, or even gener- 
ous? And, 

“ To be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain,” 
is as true a diagnosis as ever any physician gave of dis- 
ease. No more letters passed from either side; no more 
visits were paid; Ruth’s rosy cheeks paled to the deli- 
cate tint of hot-house blossoms, her bright eye grew 
languid, her quick step slowand weary. But her‘ grit” 
came to the rescue; she did not fall ill, she only worked 
harder than ever, laughed louder and took intermin- 
able walks before and after school hours with anybody 
who would go with her, or else alone, and said in her 
sweet soul all the bitter things about men, and life, and 
love that could have occurred to an ancient cynic. 
George meantime worked with unnatural energy; his 
mill ran deep into the moonlight nights, his hammer 
and plane were heard at early dawn. The widow Jones 
where he boarded vexed her kind heart to see how 
little he ate. Had he been in bonds to any vice now it 
would have grown up with fatal luxuriance, but 
George inherited a strong moral nature, and it was 
fortified by a vital Christian faith; he had a life to 
live and a death to die yet; it was not in him to evade 
the one or court the other, and if religion did not in 
this hour of darkness afford him any rapture or re- 
place to him the human love for which his human 
nature longed, he could yet, like agonized Samson, 
** feel the pillars whereon the house standeth,”’ though 
the edifice itself seemed to reel and quiver about him. 
It was far into spring by this time. A New England 
spring is but a shivering travesty of the poetic season. 
Its rare pale blossoms are sweet as stars, but they are 
stars between the clouds that threaten storm; its fields 
are more brown than green, its tenderest buds open 
on the edge of snow-drifts, its gayest songster is the sad 
warbling song-sparrow that utters only a passionate 
regret: 
**So sad, so sweet, the days that are no more.” 

And there is still less poetry in the long rains, the 
flooded swamps and the lingering fevers they en- 
gender. 

« George’s mill-pond was not the most wholesome 
place after dusk and before dawn, and frequent 
showers and melted snows had saturated all the 
swamps. By the time the hot May sun shone out in 
all ita fervor, George came home to Mrs. Jones’s one 
night for his supper, but he did not eat it, neither did 
he go back to the mill; Jones went for the doctor at 
midnight, but the doctor was called too late; all he 
could do now was to watch, to guard, toalleviate. Ty- 
phoid fever has the grasp of an anaconda—once in its 
coils, if you escape alive you are still thoroughly 
crushed. So there he lay for weeks—raving, sinking, 
reviving; sometimes merged in a blankness he knew 
not, sometimes tortured to the brink of death, some- 
times apathetic butawake. Ruth heard all about him. 
His doctor lived in Noppitt Centre, and he had a wide 
acquaintance there who were glad of an excitement 
and made the most of it, though they would one and 
all have sworn they were dreadfully grieved for poor 
George! But one must live in a country village too 
small for a daily paper to know how poignantly de- 
lightful an accident, a sickness, a crime, or a scandal 
can become; how it is turned and returned, guessed at 
and commented on, shaken and dusted, and held up 
to light. Itis not so pleasant to a sore heart vitally 
concerned in the matter in hand; it was like a little 
judgment day to Ruth May. She had begun to dis- 
trust Mrs. Heale’s truthfulness, she began now to find 
out the secret of her own heart; she found too late that 
even if George had said all she had heard, her whole 





nature nevertheless went out to him with a love that 
was only not forgiveness because it was love so 
mighty and so overwhelming that offenses and sins 
were swept under its great glad rush forever and ever. 
And yet she was here and he there—dying! Five miles 
were a separation wide as the wild wide sea for them— 
she had no right to go to him, he could not wish for 
her, he could not forgive her. Why should I recapitu- 
late her slow torture? Some of us have known it, to 
the rest it isa dead letter; can my words make them 
understand what it is to have a few miles only lie be- 
tween you and what you love best on earth, and yet 
that brief distance be practically the distance between 
earth and heaven so far as power to pass it is granted 
you? 

Of the two poor little Ruth suffered most; a raging 
helplessness possessed her, and more than once she de- 
cided to go to Hillside at all risks, see George and ask 
his pardon at least before he died; but the feminine 
instincts and the restraints of the world about her, 
stronger for a woman than the bands of Orion, held 
her to her daily routine that with throbbing heart and 
beating brain she pursued unflinchingly in virtue of 
her Puritan grit; a lessser martyrdom that lost its 
Palm for want of a good motive. But things do some- 
times abate their dynamic force. Providence helps us 
when our last foothold seems failing. One bright Satur- 
day morning as Ruth was taking her daily walk, fev- 
erish with repressed excitement, and taking it, as she 
always did lately, down the Hillside road, a horse and 
wagon suddenly drew up beside her. 

“T was a goin’ after ye,’ said Jones, the foreman; 
‘George is a dyin’, I expect, ’nd he wants to see ye.” 

Ruth climbed in without a word, and Jones drove off 
like a madman. I wish I might make here a pretty, 
dramatic, pathetic scene; ascene of parting, forgive- 
ness, tears; a pictorial death-bed of attitudes and plat- 
itudes, all to end with a miraculous restoration of the 
dear object, and a grand tableau, but I can’t—I must 
tell the truth. “It is my duty, and I will!” 

Ruth never got so far as the door, for Mrs. Jones 
stoed at the yard gate and warned them off. George 
had fallen into a quiet sleep; Dr. Barnes said it was the 
crisis of his disease, and his life depended on it. So 
Jones got down, turned his wagon about, as if he went 
on egg-shells, and, driving silently off, took Ruth back 
to the Centre. But on the way they had a very hon- 
est talk; he told her all he heard in Mr. Heale’s shop, 
and she told him what Mrs. Heale said, and this was 
Jones’s summing up: 

“And you two hev jest ben twisted round by a 
tonguey woman! 'nd a tea-spoonful of common sense 
would ha’ straightened ye both out. Why in thun- 
der didn't one or t’other of ye speak aout and ask 
what t’other was up to? ’nd now he’s adyin’ and you'd 
jest as lieves yourself. Good Jehoshaphat!” With 
which curious expletive he whipped up his old horse, 
and landed Ruth like a ghost in a blue sun-bonnet at 
her own door! 

Ishould stop here and recommend all men and wo- 
men (lovers or not) about to quarrel to meditate on 
and accept Jones’s succinct advice; but I know, in the 
first place, it would be quite useless, and, in the second 
place, if it could be useful what should we poor hard- 
working story-writers do fora living? Where would 
our plots, our situations, our clearing-off finales, our 
repentant sinners, and our last-dying-speech-and- 
confessions be? For the good of the trade I forbear. 
But, though Ruth cried herself ill, and repented her- 
self into abject humiliation, she did not die, nor did 
George; slowly and sadly he came back to life, and 
endured the long anguish of convalescence, but he did 
not send for Ruth again, and she, who waited tremb- 
ling and expectant, dared not offer to goto him. At 
length, one lovely day in June, George was lifted into 
Doctor Barnes’s chaise, to take a little longer ride than 
hitherto had been allowed him. He had been as far as 
the store twice, and sunned himself on the steps there; 
once he had been to the minister's; now he said he was 
quite well, only weak, and he must get to the shop, so 
the Doctor said he should ride about a mile first, and 
stop there on the way back. The air of the wooded 
roadside was clear and sweet enough to have revived 
the dying. Bob’o-links chattered and giggled in the 
meadows, the young grass and the new leaves sent up 
their inexpressible odors all about, the billsides were 
pink with kalmia blooms, and the south wind’s gentle 
breath was like silent kisses on the face it caressed. 
After half an hour’sslow driving Doctor Barnes turned 
into a pairof bars—they were the entrance to George's 
lot, and to his wondering eyes arose a vision: the very 
little house whose timbers and boards and shingles lay 
safe in the shed of bis shop, as he imagined, and its plan 
in the trunk at Mrs. Jones’s! Was it really a-house, or 
a fever-dream? He passed his hand across his eyes, and 
the Doctor, laughing, answered the thought: 

“Tt really is au licuse, George, and your own. Half-a- 
dozen of the boys happencd to be out of work fora 
spell, and they reckoned you would like your house 
ready to start with when you got round, so they put to 
and run it up; ’twasn’t much of a job; but I expect 
they’d like to see you take possession, for they’re all 
there. So I said I'd fetch you!” 

They were all there to be sure, and no less than four 
came out to help George out of the chaise and in at the 
door. He was not fit to speak, but they spoke for him. 

“Didn't we say we'd give youa donation party?” 
shouted Sam Hill; *\’nd Aunt Nancy, she sent over 
some things out of the Parson’s garret that she said 
you oughter have, and a consider’ble piece of hit-or- 





miss carpetin’ she wove herself; so we tinkered ‘em 
up and varnished 'em over, and they look slick!”’ 

Surely they did! Four old high-backed chairs, a claw- 
legged stand, a tall cleck and chest of drawers that 
had been George’s father’s, and waited in the parson- 
age for him to havea place for them; an old splint- 
bottomed rocker that his mother used till her death, 
for which Aunt Sophrony had furnished a red cushion 
and a tidy; a pair of brass ftre-dogs shone in the chim- 
ney, and the tengs and shovel were dressed with 
bunches of cinnamon roses; the room was so bright, 
so homely and cheerful, that George felt a great wave 
of gratitude rise to his lips, and a sharp rock of mem. 
ory receive its swell and shatter it to spray; for, where 
was Ruth? 

“‘ Easy, boys!”’ said the watchful doctor, seeing him 
turn pale. ‘Lie down in the bed-room a minute, 
George.” 

Dear me! how white and clean was the bit of a bed- 
room! 

“Thank you all—like everything!’ George would 
say, before he was shut up to rest. 

“T'll come back to you in half an hour,” said Dr. 
Barnes, ‘‘and the boys won’t bother you till then.” 
George heard the wheels go softly by on the turf, he 
closed his eyes, not to sleep—perhaps because he was 
weak and they were a little misty; but in a minute 
somebody said very softly—*t George!’’"—and when he 
looked at her, still with dim eyes, she went on— 

“You said you wanted me to fetch something to your 
donation party; so I have.” 

George put out his hand and she put hers into it. 

And that was George’s Donation Party. 





THE BROOK IN WINTER. 
By Mary E. ATKINSON. 


CANNOT help it, the dreary change; 
I know that my voice is sad and low; 
This icy cavern is dark and strange, 
And my path is clogged with heavy snow. 


I cannot sing, for my lips are sealed, 
Nor glisten and smile with the sunlight lost, 
Nor gaily dance with my veins congealed, 
Nor see the sky through this veil of frost. 


The Willow spoke, in the bitter morn, 
A cruel word for my time of woe, 
Hard with reproach and sharp with scorn ; 
Yet the Willow had changed before the snow! 


“ Summer friend, O false, deceitful Breok ! 
In the summer thou canst laugh and play, 
Flattering with a gay and friendly look. 
Where are all thy sparkling smiles to-day ? 


** When the days were sunny, thou couldst come 
Fawning round my feet with smooth caress; 
When the days are wintry thou art dumb. 
Summer friendship is but fickleness. 


“If thou lovest, love mo in the cold; 
If thou smilest, smile when days are drear, 
Lest in spring I spurn thee, overbold, 
Scorn thee in the flush and flowery year!” 


Yet the Willow had changed before the snow,3 
Its leaves had fallen upon my breast ; 

No more did it soft green shadows throw 
To lie far down in my pools of rest. 


No breezy song of its fluttering leaves 
Replied when I sang my rippling lay. 

I sob ’neath the ice, and my chilled heart grieves 
At the bitter words it hath said to-day. 


Hark! ’tis my brother the Pine-tree’s voice, 
The steadfast Pine, the unchanged and true! 
His tender tones make my heart réjoice 
Like a gleam of the heaven ciear and blue. 


*O my sister, the little Brook! 
Well I know thou art heavy-hearted. 
Summer from thee its sunshine took ; 
Autumn's golden glow hath departed. 


* O my sister, the day is cold, 
The day is brief and the night is dreary ; 
Frost hath bound thee in bitter fold, 
And the rough wind wails and the winter’s weary. 


**O my sister, whose touch was sweet, 
Whose kiss was comfort! thou gentle giver! 
Slaking my thirst in the drought and heat, 
Faithful and true and generous ever! 


** Let me comfort thee. Dear, I see 
The sun ride higher, the day grow longer ; 
Summer is coming for thee and me! 
Strong are thy chains, but the spring is stronger! 


*“ O my sister, joy cometh again! 
Wait and hope, and be lighter-hearted. 
Thou shalt be free from thy icy chain, 
And glisten and sing as in days departed. 


*“O my sister, thy voice is pleasant ; 
The voice of a patient soul that borrows 
Light for the dark and cloudy present 
From the boundless store of its bright to-morrows.” 


Ah, my brother, whose noble heart 
Bearest with patience the winter long, 
Courage is easier since thou art 
So self-reliant, so calm and strong. 


Brave thou standest in storm and night, 
Bearing the onset of wind and snow. 

Grand is thy song in 1ts triumph and might, 
Sweet are thy thoughts of the Brook below. 


And sweet are my thoughts of thee above. 
I creep to thy feet, though blind and dumb, 
Thou breathest the sunshine of hope and love; 
With thee I wait for the spring to come. 
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OUNG gentlemen, I do not know as I shall 
succeed at all, this afternoon, in what I wish to 
do. If I donot, it will not be the first time that a good 
subject has been spoiled in the handling, in my minis- 
try. Now, every effort that you make to do something 
that requires tact, and skill, and the various subtle 
combinations of mind which are called forth in preach- 
ing, if it throws you back in discouragement, and 
causes you to feel that it is of no use, it will harm you; 
but no man ever undertook a subject honestly and 
faithfully, and failed in it, that he was not better pre- 
pared to succeed the next time. Some of the best 
sermons that you will ever preach, probably, will be 
those which are made from abortive attempts, broken 
up and remodeled afterwards. 

I wish to speak, this afternoon, of the aspects of a 
divine life in human conditions. 

Say to any one class of men—poets, philosophers, or 
religionists—** Draw out, if you please, your concep- 
tion of the way in which a perfect Being, a Deity, 
would conduct himself if he were thrown down into 
time, and amidst the temptations of pliysical law, and 
the conditions of human life. Give this ideal picture.” 
I suspect thatin no single instance would men unen- 
lightened by the actual facts of the New Testament 
come within speaking distance of the reality; and yet, 
considered as an abstract proposition, it is profoundly 
interesting to a student, it is still more interesting to a 
preacher, and it is indispensable to those who would 
practically avail themselves of the mission of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

THE DIVINE SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS IN JESUS. 

Now, in the beginning, you must notice that Jesus, 
when he came to this world, born of a woman, being 
successively a babe, a young man, a working man, a 
toiler among the poor citizens, himself a citizen, subject 
to all the experiences that belong to what may be called 
his strictly secular and early life, from our first knowl- 
edge of him as a thinker or as an actor, manifested the 
divine consciousness. That is to say, it was very plain 
that he himself stood in the conditions of this life as 
one who remembered a former existence—as one who 
knew himself to be higher than kings, and greater 
than lords; yea, that, without,the slightest apology, or 
any sense of incongruity, he did not hesitate to take 
a higher place than the prophets, than the law, than 
the altar, than the temple, than the whole Jewish 
economy; and not only this, but that, though in time- 
relations he spoke of himself as subordinate to the 
Father, yet in eternal relations he spoke of himself as 
equal with the Father, and as his companion. He 
never, in a single instance, showed a consciousness of 
limitation, or of imperfection, or of infirmity, or of sin; 
he never uttered 2 conviction which indicated that he 
recognized anything less than absolute holiness in him- 
self; he always carried himself with an easy and gentle 
grace, in the consciousness of his perfection, which we 
had almost said came from life long breeding, but 
which was innate, inborn, with him. 

He teaches us to say, ‘‘Our Father;” but he never 
said so: be always said, “‘Jfy Father.’’ We are all 
born of men; and yet he seeks out the phrase, ‘Son of 
Man,” as something significant when applied to him- 
self. That phrase is not a distinctive title for you or 
for me, because we are all sons of men. There was 
therefore an innate consciousness, an inherent sense in 
his soul, that ‘‘ Son of Man” was a strange title to cal) 
him by, inasmuch as he was God’s own equal, and the 
phrase has, under such circumstances, great power. 

HIS SOCIAL, NATIONAL, AND PROFESSIONAL POSITION. 

We are prepared, then, starting from this conscious- 
ness of the Saviour, to ask how he carried himself. In 
the first place you must recollect that he was not an or- 
dained minister at all. He was aman of the people; he 
sprang from among them; and that was not strange, as 
the Jews were democratic in their spirit and institutions. 
Having sprung from among the people, he never left 
their ranks. He never went through the appointed 
education. He had only the education which belonged 
to the peasantry among the Jews. There is, at any 
rate, no evidence that he had any other, however 
much presumption there may be to the probability. 
He never joined himself to any of the great sects or di- 
visions within the one Jewish church, and he was never 
sent forth by authority. He appeared just as the 
prophets did. Tor the Jewish system was remarkable 
in this: that while the regulation worship was to the 
last degree precise aud imperative, any men and any 
women, in the whole history of the Jewish people, who 
had primal inspiration, were at liberty to sing, to 
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speak, to teach, or to prophesy. The Jews bad the 
utmost respect, therefore, for native genius and power. 
Among the Jews, they who undertook to administer 
stated affairs must do it in stated ways; but those 
whom God called outside of these ways had liberty to 
exercise their functions according to their inspiration. 
So Christ never went out of his position, as one born 
among the people and a private citizen. He spoke 
only because he had whereof to speak, and what to 
say. 

All his life long, then, he appeared not asa profes- 
sional man. He was not in any proper sense of the 
term a priest. He represented nothing, he did not 
stand for anybody, among his people. He stood a 
Voice, a Light, and a living Soul. His was not a per- 
sonality of solitariness, but a personality separated 
from official classes in order that he might always be- 
long to his kiud. He was not ordained out from 
among the common people, but he abided in their 
midst, as it were touching them, and being near, there- 
fore, to their personal sympathies. 

Then, he was a man of his own age, and of his own 
country. Although he was divine, and therefore was 
absolute and universal in his knowledge of the truth, 
in the higher range of his consciousness, nevertheless, 
not only did he come from among the common people, 
but he came from the Hebrews; he was a Hebrew of 
the Hebrews, and he was true to his lineage. He was 
faithful in all respects to the best things which be- 
longed to the Jewish national life. 

There is great significance, too, in this, if you bear 
in mind that it was the divine consciousness striving to 
keep close to man’s consciousness; that it was the 
divine heart held near to the common heart, that men 
might receive light and warmth and inspiration from 
God. 

Toa large extent this was one secret—not the only 
one, but one—why the great Jewish common people 
felt as they did in regard to Christ. They were proud 
of him as the ideal, typical Jew. He represented to 
them the best things. He observed the Jewish Sab- 
bath. To him the synagogue was not forbidden 
ground. He worshiped there. He conformed himself 
to its customs. He visited the temple. During his 
active ministry he was !probably as regular in his at- 
tendance at Jerusalem as any man in all Galilee. 

So he observed the laws and customs of his country, 
and identified himself with the people. He came in 
such a way that they felt, ‘‘ This man is the representa- 
tive of all of us;’’ and when they saw that he had 
miraculous power, they began to say, “ This is the 
Messiah; he is a Jew of great nature, great power, and 
great glory; and he is to set us free.’”’ And it was with 
disgust and reaction that they looked upon him after- 
ward, when he would not use that power to make him- 
self, and would not allow himself to be made, king. It 
was this fact that caused defection from him, and 
drove him out of Galilee, to the foot of the mountains, 
where he was transfigured. It was the high-tide of his 
popularity; but it ebbed among the common people 
when they found that this Jew would not lead the 
Jews to victory. 

One fact, however, is to be borne in mind all the 
time—namely, that the conscious divinity which was 
in Christ allied itself to nationality, to manners and 
customs, to usages, to laws, to services, to everything 
that should identify him with his people. 


HIS UNIVERSAL SYMPATHY. 


Then, again, we are to bear in mind that he mani- 
fested a universal sympathy with men. I am not 
speaking, now, of that kind of universal sympathy 
which would remind you of a cloud that moves over a 
whole continent, and therefore is universal, raining 
alike on everything. What I mean, distinctly, is this: 
that I am struck, in following the Saviour in his walk 
through the land, to see how he treats alike every 
class, whether it be civic, professional, or moral— 
that is, how he treats them with sympathy. The 
poor he treated with rare tenderness; but with not 
a whit more tenderness than he did the rich Phar- 
isees, who were able to throw open their houses 
and invite him to dinner. He had a heart for rich 
men just as much as for poormen. He walked with 
them when it was natural that he should. He had no 
prejudice against persons because they were in office. 
He was not opposed to rulers, to Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees, as such. If he met them, and they wero right- 
minded men, the fact of their official position did not 
repel him from them. 

In the earlier stages of his ministry the men who 
were high in station looked him over to make use of 
him. They hoped that he would be the foremost 
Pharisee, that he would exert his power in their be- 
half, and that he would serve their party; and they 
became antagonistic to him only when they despaired 
of making him partial, and of shutting him up within 
the bounds of a party movement. To the Roman ceu- 
turion he was kind, though the class were foreigners, 
and hated by the Jewish people. He showed himself 
benign and considerate and tender to the Syro-Pheeni- 
cian woman, although he at first tantalized her, as a 
means of developing that which was in her—for it 
seems to me that her case was like that where the 
diver brings up an oyster from the depths below. 
Rude and rough, it is most unseemly; but he knocks 
it and beats it with his knife, and finally inserts the 
blade, and cuts the ligament; and behold, there is the 
pearl, which never would have been seen if the oyster 
had not been opened in that way. So Christ opened 





men by drawing out what was in them, to reveal the 
exquisite jewels that were hidden there. You never 
would know what a geode is if you did not crack it 
witha hammer. When you crack it, you find it to be 
filled with crystals. I wonder what the geode thinks 
about it! 

Now, Christ went among the rich and the poor alike. 
And he had compassion for all classes. His nature was 
one of universal sympathy, such that men felt that he 
liked them. Wherever he went he produced that im- 
pression. 

Did you ever go by a rose-bush, in the morning, 
when the dew was on it, and it was saying its prayers? 
And when its odor and fragrance came out upon you 
so fresh and so grateful that it stopped you in your 
course, or on your errand, and you took three or four 
additional quaffs, did you ever do it without feeling, 
‘*This rose-bush likes me’? Did it not bring togoua 
certain sense of the gift-power on the part of the rose- 
bush, as if it were conscious? 

Wherever Christ went he exhaled something. There 
was that in him which, whether he went among the 
high or low, rich or poor, bond or free, good or bad, 
publicans and harlots, or Essenes and Sadducees and 
Pharisees, drew men to him. He made life sweeter to 
them. He made them feel that there was something 
precious near them. He woke them up and stimulated 
them. 

lf this was a great moral consciousness in the world, 
it was one thing; but if it was the Divine Being, carry- 
ing himself in human conditions, it is another and very 
different thing, of which I shall speak. 


HIS SUSCEPTIBILITY TO PERSONAL AFFECTION. 


Bear in mind, again, the great susceptibility which 
was developed, in the earthly life of our Lord, to the 
sentiment of love. I discriminate between benevo- 
lence and love, the former having reference to being, 
in general; to the universal capacity of experiencing 
pleasure and happiness; to a common susceptibility to 
beauty and desirableness: the latter baving a special 
and individual element. 

Now, while Christ was compassionate, and benevo- 
lent, he had also to a remarkable degree the faculty 
of personal love, and of exciting in turn the most en- 
thusiastic affection. This, too, is to be interpreted 
from the same stand-point—namely, that he walked in 
the consciousness of his own divinity among men. 
And yet, when the young man came to him, and said, 
‘* What shall I do that I may inherit eternal life?’’ he 
saw that there was that which was rare and excellent 
in the young man, and he looked upon him and loved 
him. 

Not simply was he subject to those gradual yearn- 
ings of the heart which cautious men have who watch 
over against a heart for six years, and then try it, and 
finally at last come into a kind of smoldering affection 
for it—not atall. With him, it was to look and love. 
He saw, and his soul went out witha gush. It is the 
inspirational and spontaneous carriage of his affections 
that strikes me. 

I take notice that there were but three of the disci- 
ples that he specially loved. He loved them all; but 
there were three that he loved better than the others 
—Peter, James, and John. You will hardly ever see 
the names of the others mentioned except in an inven- 
tory of the disciples. These three were generally with 
him. They went with him into the mountain, and into 
the chamber at Jerusalem; and afterwards they were 
the principal men who figured in connection with him. 
Doubtless the others were useful in their way: but 
these were evidently the men whom he loved. Proba- 
bly he loved them because they deserved to be loved. 

You will take notice of another fact—that when he 
made the acquaintance of the family at Bethany (tho 
time at which this occurred we do not know; for we 
have only fragments of the history of the life of 
Christ; there is no continuity in it; certainly there is 
nothing like amplitude in the accounts which we have 
concerning him. John, you know, said, ‘‘ There are 
also many otber things which Jesus did, the which, if 
they should be written every one, I suppose that even 
the world itself could not contain the books that 
should be written "—which I do not take to be literal, 
exactly, but which is an Oriental exaggeration that 
gives you some conception of the multiplicity of 
events connected with his life that have not been re- 
corded)—you will take notice that when he made the 
acquaintance of Lazarus and Mary and Martha, it is 
declared that he loved them; and the kind of familiar- 
ity with which Martha complained to him about Mary, 
saying, ‘‘Do not you care that she sits, lazy, at your 
feet while I have to go round the house and do the 
work ?’—that kind of familiarity does not spring out of 
a casual acquaintanceship. It comes from long inti- 
macy and great confidence. 

So, it is plain that the nature of Christ was one that 
exercised and begot direct personal love. And Christ 
was God. There is great power in this thought to me. 
The things that he did, he did not do because he was a 
man. Being God, and walking as aman among men, 
he did these things; and they show how the divine 
nature acted through him. 

I will challenge all human literature to produce the 
equal of the last discourses of our Master, as they are 
given by John. He delivered them while standing 
under the very cope of death, when he felt the full 
premonition that his time had come, when ne knew 
what was before him. In the midst of the whole round 
and orb of unexampled and mysterious suffering he 
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said Lo his beloved, that having loved them he would 
love them unto the end. 

Now read that discourse of love. How deep it is! 
How high it is! How strange it would be, if we had 
not been so familiar with it that we walk over it like a 
dusty road, and tread it under our feet! It is wonder- 
ful beyond all comprehension that in such an hour 
that Heart of conscious Divinity should have burned so 
toward these poor, ignorant, trembling, ambitious, prej- 
udiced disciples, and poured over them a declaration, 
time and time again, that might make an angel trem- 
ble with joy. And to say to me that it was a man who 
did it would make him a wonderful man—but it would 
spoil all my Bible. To tell me, on the other hand, 
that that was the carriage of God’s heart, would bring 
God very near to me, and open to me the future in a 
way that nothing else could. 


ATTRACTIVENESS OF CHRIST'S BEARING. 


More than this, I call you to take notice of that va- 
riety, that play of every part and side of the Divine 
nature in Christ, which made him the most attractive 
and fascinating man of histime. I think that the at- 
tempts to make perfect men are about the dreariest 
things that take place in fiction and biography. I never 
saw one of that class who are called “ perfect men ”’ that 
I would not go five miles across lots to get out of his 
way. 

When we undertake to make perfect moral men ac- 
cording to the prevailing idea, they are so dry, so pre- 
cise, so rigid, so afraid of evil, and so distrustful of 
themselves, that we take pretty much all the color out 
of their cheek, and pretty much all the throb out of 
their heart, and pretty much all the vim out of their 
hand, and pretty much‘all the wildness and freedom 
out of their foot, and leave them with scarcely any of 
those elements which make them agreeable compan- 
ions in life. And it is often said, ‘that man is spoiled 
by religion. He has joined the church, and he is 
not anything like the good fellow that he was before. 
He used to have a free and large nature; but now he 
has a mask on his face, and a corselet on his breast, 
and greaves on his arms.’’ People are consoled by the 
hope that the disclosure of his good qualities will take 
place, as I also hope it will, in the life that is to come. 

Now, it is an utter pity for goodness to be made poor, 
lean and mean. It isa pity that selfishness, that pride, 
that the intellect, that that which is of this world, 
should be made more radiant and glorious than those 
higher qualities which belong to the Christian charac- 
ter. It is a pity that men should look upon secular 
heroes, and say, as you are often obliged to say, 
‘“* Well, if he is a worldly man, he is a royal fellow. He 
is wrong, he is loose in his habits, there are many 
things about him which cannot be justified ; but he is 
a first rate specimen of a man after all.”’ And itisa 
Pity. 

It is a pity that of men created of God, and regener- 

ated by Divine grace, it should be said, ‘They are 
good men, to be sure, but they are so uninteresting! 
Yes, they are good men, but they are alittledry. Yes, 
they are good men, they are conscientious, but their 
conscience is like a harness every buckle of which 
girds at each step. Oh yes, they are good men. So- 
ciety has to have all sorts of men, and good men fill 
up.”’ I always feel humiliated and ashamed when I 
hear such talk. Divine wisdom, divine purity, divine 
disinterestedness, divine integrity, divine justice, yea, 
divine penalty; all of them are heroic; and if we 
could but see them as they are seen above, they would 
seem beautiful to us. There is nothing on earth so 
beautiful as wisdom, the beginning of all beauty; 
there is nothing so free; there is nothing so large; 
there is nothing so attractive; there is nothing so de- 
sirable. 
t Holding this view, when I come to read of the earth- 
walking of my God—my Jesus-God—I find that he had 
just that liberty and just that spring which comes from 
the supremacy of the higher elements of the soul. He 
did not go around all the while with his resolutions in 
his hands, and with a sort of half-consciousness that he 
was going to be good all the time. It does me good to 
see that he was grieved. It gratifies me to know that 
he was angry sometimes; I would not have had it 
otherwise for the world. A nature that cannot be 
made angry in this world must be a stagnant pool with 
waters so thick that the winds cannot stirthem. lam 
pleased that he was One who was subject to moods 
that came and went; that his mind experienced 
changes; that he had elevations and depressions of 
feeling—in other words, that the imagination, the 
reasoning, the affections and the moral sentiments, 
and all the appetites and passions in him, stood serving 
his predominant feeling of love, in such ways that they 
adjusted themselves to the infinite varieties of life. 

Christ was not a stiff, stark censor, walking among 
men in such a way that children ran away from him. 
He never would have made you think of a deacon— 
never. 

Take a dramatic scene. It is the only one that is re- 
corded; but there were many others—I wili vouch for 
it. 

On one occasion, when he was talking to the grown 
folks, such was the influence which he produced on the 
people in the crowd, that mothers, with babes in their 
arms, as they stood listening to this man’s preaching, 
had an impulse. What was that impulse? What is 
the impulse that people often feel when they hear 
&@ minister preach inachureh? Anything but a sense 
of ‘personal adhesion. Anything but a desire to run 
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to him. But when Christ was discoursing, right and 
left, through the crowd, these mothers who loved 
their children and who had their world in their arms 
had this impulse: ‘‘ Oh, my boy would be a better man 
all his life if He would just touch him.’’ And one said 
it to another. And they pressed themselves up to this 
man. Such a man he seemed to them, that they said, 
“Tf he will but lay his hand on my child, it will be a 
priceless boon.” But the disciples had the old Jewish 
notion of propriety, and said to these mothers, ‘‘Go 
away; he is talking to grown folks, not to children.” 

Well, now, there is another feature connected with 
that which ought not to be lost sight of—namely, that 
the children did not ery and run away from Christ, but 
nestled right up to him. This was remarkable; for, as 
you very well know, children are shy of strangers, and 
not once in ten thousand times could you take a child in- 
to a great noisy, boisterous crowd, and not have it 
frightened and restless. You know that almost never 
will a child sit perfectly still during a discourse. But 
in this case they seem to have been quiet and con- 
tented; and we have it recorded that Christ took 
them up in his arms, and laid his hands upon them 
and blessed them. There were those little cuddling 
children sitting still while he was talking; and when 
they were brought to him he lifted them up, and 
put his arms around them, and laid his hand on their 
heads; and Ido not doubt that he kissed them every 
one. 

This reveals two things—the effect that he produced 
on men, and his own feelings toward them. And he 
was divine. That was divinity. That is the way the 
heart of God acts. It was let down among you, and 
right into your conditions, in order that it might act 
so that you might stand and see it, so that when, after- 
wards, you lifted it up into the infinite sphere, you 
should lift up the right thing, and lift it up in right di- 
rections. 

JESUS NOT A FAULT-FINDER. 

I might spend the whole afternoon in detailing in- 
stances of this kind; but there is one more point that 
I wish to speak of—namely, that this man, who was 
filled with divine consciousness; that this man who 
had the very soul of purity and sinlessness; that this 
man, who came to reveal, as far as the world was pre- 
pared to receive them, the secrets of the future spir- 
itual and eternal realm, that this man, who was the 
ruler of integrity; that this man, who carried in him- 
self the intensest sense of right—that he rebuked and 
criticised, and yet never was querulous, and never was 
fault-finding. This is one of the surprising things. I 
have gone through the four gospels oftener than [have 
gone through my garden, looking and hunting, from 
the beginning to the end of them (and, young gentle- 
men, this is not a very hard way to read the New 
Testament)—I have gone right straight through the 
gospels time and again, to see what was the mood of 
Christ’s mind, and to see what was the manner in which 
he laid that mind, with rectitude and truth in it, on 
the erring, wavering, crude, nascent minds of the men 
who were about him; and I have come back impressed 
profoundly with this feeling: that he was not a fault- 
finder, and that he did not go into neighborhoods and 
families, saying, ‘This is wrong; you ought to correct 
that,’’ and so on. He did not do what you see many 
conscientious parents do, who are forever saying to 
their children, ‘‘Take care, my dear; don’t do that; 
keep away from there; you mustn't do so,” thus always 
holding them in check, and giving them forever a 
sense of their imperfection. He was not like the 
mother whose little girl, when asked by her Sunday- 
school teacher what her name was, said it was ‘“‘“Emma 
Don't.’ The child had had “don’t” said to her so 
much that she supposed it was a part of her name! 

In reading the life of Christ we derive from it, what? 
A sense of the loftiness of his spirit. In following him 
through his career among men on earth, what find we? 
Not querulousness, not complaining; but kindness and 
love toward those who were out of the way. The peo- 
ple, in his presence, felt that they were guilty; but it 
was his nature, when walking among imperfect and 
sinful men, to so carry himself toward them, that they 
should feel the cordial of the divine heart, and be lifted 
up by it. This I take to be very significant. 

THE PREACHER MUST MAKE CHRIST DESIRABLE. 

Now, then, my first remark, in view of these facts, 
or glances toward lines of fact, is this: that whoever 
preaches Christ, and fails to make him the Chief 
among ten thousand, and altogether lovely, among 
men, does not preach Christ as Christ preached him- 
self. It does not make any difference where you put 
him in the moral government of God; it does not 
make any difference how much you build texts up 
about him; it does not make any difference how you 
analyze him; it does not make any difference how 
you incorporate him into a philosophical system; 
whatever else you do, your aim must be to present 
him so as to make him as attractive and§ beautiful 
in your representations as he was in his own life. 
That is the test. And it is not enough that it should 
be so once in a while: such is to be the average 
presentation. For he is the Hope of the world; and 
the world is not made up of perfect men and perfect 
women. The world does not begin at the upper sphere. 
The whole race is born low; every generation com- 
mences at the bottom; and what the world needs is 
something that shall help them; that shall encourage 
them ; that shall lift them up. That is what Christ gave 
in his mission upon earth; and he fails rightly to ap- 
prehend the character of Cirist, and rightly to present 
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him to men, who does not make him beautiful, win- 
ning, desired, and most desirable. 

CHRIST’S LOVE TO SINNERS. 

The next point that I would make is, that our Master 
produced the impression of exceeding loveliness, and 
sympathy, and yearning, but that he (I hardly know 
what term to use; condescension is not the right word, 
because it brings in the idea of aristocracy) did not sit 
to receive men: he bore himself in on them. He did 
not unite himself to the race in a generic and philo- 
sophical sense alone: he went out to men. He sought 
them. 

It is one thing for a man to sit in state and receive 
calls from citizens, and grect them pleasantly as they 
come one after another, and be gracious to them, and 
express a desire to be better acquainted with them, 
and listen courteously to what they have to say—it is 
one thing to do this; and it isa very different thing 
for a man to go about and visit those citizens in their 
various spheres of life. 

Now, the impression derived from reading the life of 
the Saviour is this: that he took himself to men—in 
other words, that he came down and joined himself to 
their want and to their weakness. The point of union 
between conscious divinity and the lowest imperfec- 
tion is, that it is the nature of the divine to unite itself 
to weakness in order to medicate it, and inspire it with 
strength to raise itself up. 

Why, if I had known this in early life, what years of 
struggle, and at times of anguish, I might have been 
saved! But I thought of Christ as standing beyond 
and above my reach; and I supposed that I could have 
the comfort and the blessedness of his fellowship only 
when I had complied with certain conditions; and I 
spent years and years in trying to comply with those 
conditions, in order that I might come into intimate 
relations with him; but if I had known that it was his 
nature to come right to me, and that already he was 
nine, and mine not because I had been awakened, and 
had repented, and had entered upon a certain course, 
but because I was poor, and needed him, that would 
have sustained me. To be divine is to take care of the 
poor and needy and sinful; and if I had known that 
Christ was mine because I was poor and needy and 
sinful; if I had known that it was the divine nature to 
love, and to love those who were degraded and unfor- 
tunate and in trouble; if I had known that I had my 
Christ to begin with, what an encouragement it would 
have been to me! If I had known that it was the 
essential nature of God to succor the oppressed, to 
make himself aransom for those who were in bondage, 
to bring them out of that bondage, and to break up 
the habits and destroy the evil forces which were in 
them and about them, by a celestial inspiration of his 
own heart which should enable them to become the 
sons of God, I should have been spared much solicitude 
and pain. The thought that he lets himself down, and 
takes hold of the human race as they are, is most en- 
couraging. It is divinity to do that. In all the ele- 
wents of the universe there is nothing so curative, 
nothing so lenient, nothing so patient, nothing so 
sweet, nothing so gentle, nothing so considerate, and 
nothing so adaptable, as the divine nature. There is 
nothing that goes down to the infinitesmal want like 
that divine love which is supreme. 

Oh, take away my Jehovah, but do not take away 
my Jesus. WhenI behold the God that sits back of 
universal thought, and back of immediate power, and 
that reigns in the vacuity and vastness of eternity, I 
behold One who is most venerable and admirable, and 
it makes me shudder and tremble; and the more I 
look at it the worse it is: but let me look at One who 
loves the poor, and is sympathetic toward them, and 
is able and stands ready to do in my innermost soul 
what my mother did for me, waiting until I had grown 
out of childhood, and helping me all the time, let me 
look at such a One, and think that he is patient with 
men while they are being developed from weakness to 
strength, and I feel drawn to him. Give me that view of 
Christ, and I am strong pot only, but I have strength 
by which to go forth and preach Christ to my fellow- 
men. 

A speculative Christ you wil! have to preach, many 
times; you will have to preach a doctrinal Christ; 
and his governmental relations to men you will have 
to preach; but the mainstay and power of your minis- 
try must be in this: the preaching of Christ as the 
Lover of sinners. God so loved mankind that he gave 
his Son to die for them. He loved them before they 
had shown repentance or reformation; he loved them 
while yet they were at enmity to him; and he gave 
them the best gift that he had to give. 

PREACHING MUST BE ENFORCED BY PRACTICE. 

So then, once more, in preaching this Christ, the fact 
must come out—it ought to come out, at any rate—that 
the identification between Christ and the truth is to 
have an answering element in you. Christ said, ‘Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn 
of me; for lam meek and lowly in heart.” It is as if 
he had said, ‘I am the exemplification of my own 
teaching. DoI talk to you about meekness? Look at 
me and see what I mean. Do I talk to you about love? 
Look at me and see what I mean. Do I talk to you 
about giving your life to those who ure around about 
you? LookatmeandseehowI am doing it. DoTI talk 
to you about being patient under provocations? See 
how I act under provocations.” He carried in himself 
his creed, and said to men, “‘ Learn of me.”’ 

Now, in your ministry you are to reproduce that 
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which you desire to impress upon men; and you can 
never reproduce the heart by the head: you can never 
reproduce a spiritual truth by a philosophical idea. 
You must arouse the higher life of men by exhibiting 
to them the thing itself which you are aiming to de- 
velope in them. Christ preached, being himself a re- 
presentation of humility, and gentleness, and meek- 
ness, and disinterestedness, and love; and you are to 
follow his example in thisregard. You will not preach 
effectually either in the pulpit or in the pew until you 
can show the fruits of the Spirit, When you can do 
that, then you will preach to some purpose. 

1 think that if there were a church of two hundred 
men and women on the globe, who were united in the 
enthusiasm of their higher moral feelings, they would 
make their way in the world like an army with ban- 
ners. The reason why churches are so defective, and 
why their power is so limited, is the want of that con- 
tagious enthusiasm of soul which they need to enable 
them to resist every temptation to abide in the spirit 
of love, to overcome evil iv every form, to endure 
trial wheuever it shall overtake them, in short, to be 
like the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Put one or 
two hundred persons whose life should be exactly con- 
formed to the example and teaching of the Saviour 
into the various relations of life, and sooner could men 
stand before the compound blow-pipe than they could 
stand before such a living exemplification of the Gos- 
pel as it is laid down in the New Testament. What we 
lack is not theology; simply to live upon that would 
be like gnawing a bone: what we want is life, life, LIFE! 

THE TRAITS OF JESUS EXPANDED TO INFINITY. 

I had occasion to say, in a former lecture, that you 
must beware of locating your modern Christ in old 
Jerusalem. Now you see how it is, when you wish 
to carry the thoughts of your people to the ever- 
living Christ, that you are to do it in such a way as to 
develop a sense of his loving and forgiving nature. 
He is not different in heaven from what he was on 
earth except in method. You know not how spirits live; 
You know not the conditions of spirit-life; but you 
know that every one of those truths which he showed 
on earth he showed under great disadvantage. You 
know that on earth be was limited and restricted: and 
if, under such circumstances, he pitied men, how is 
itinheaven? He has not lost the quality of pity there, 
but it has taken on greater power and scope and re- 
source. Did he have disinterested love upon earth? 
Then in his heavenly estate it isexpanded boundlessly. 
Did he on earth give himself that others might not per- 
ish, or suffer? That he is doing in heaven to-day, in- 
cluding in his mercy all intelligent beings in the 
universe. 

There is no one who carries so many burdens as God 
manifest in Christ. There is no one that carries so 
much sympathy, and so much succor, as he. There is 
no one that, like him, bears the wants of the race, as a 
father and a mother bear the necessities of their much- 
loved children, doing more for those that are threat- 
ening to break away and go loose, than for those that 
are obedient and virtuous. He is one who said there 
should be joy ‘‘in heaven over one sinner that repent- 
eth, more than over ninety and nine just persons which 
need no repentance.” 

This is Jesus transferred, inour thoughts, to the in- 
finite sphere. And when you represent to your people 
God’s heart in the heavenly land, make it up of ele- 
ments which were manifested in the Lord Jesus Christ 
onearth. The true use of those elements is to mould 
them together, exalt them to the upper sphere, and 
then direct your people from the letter to the spirit. 
And by and by, as your hearers more and more follow 
this glorified conception, there will be a likeness in 
them to the Master; and they shall grow more and 
more radiant, more and more like him, more and more 
joyful, until he shall come for them. 

THE PREACHER’S REWARD. 

And, young gentlemen, it matters but very little 
what titles you get here, what emoluments, what con- 
fidence, and what pleasure; for when you shall stand, 
at the coming of the Lord, in the gateway of heaven, 
saying to him, “ Here am I, and these whom I have 
brought,” one greeting, one look, from him, will repay 
you for every groan, for every sorrow, for every sad- 
ness, and for all the waiting, that you ever knew upon 
earth. You are sons of God walking in disguise, What 
you do now you know not. 

I can conceive, since the extension of the use of elec- 
tricity, of a man, some old Beethoven, deaf, sitting in 
this room and playing on an instrument half a mile 
away, by means of wires connecting that instrument 
with the keys that are under his hand. I can imagine 
how, as he rolled off wonderful strains of music which 
he could not hear, an audience, unbeknown to him, 
might be gathered about that far-off iustrument, list- 
ening, music-struck, 

In this world, you are playing on keys whose re- 
Sponse is in the heavenly land, where you cannot hear, 
but angels listen to it; and when you return and come 
to Zion with songs and everlasting joy upon your 
heads, you will be among the happiest of all that have 
lived upon earth—kings and priests unto God. 








I once heard a minister say: ‘‘ Suppose, some 
cold morning, you should go into a neighbor’s house 
and find him busy at work on his windows—scratching 
away, and should ask what he was up to, and he should 
reply, ‘Why, Iam trying to remove the frost; but as 
fast asI get it off one square it comes on another;’ 
would you not say: ‘Why. man, let your windows 
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alone and kindle a fire, and the frost will soon come 
off?? And have you not seen people who try to break 
off their bad habits, one after another, without avail? 
Well, they are like the man who tried to scratch the 
frost from his windows. Let the fire of love to God 
and man, kindled at the altar of prayer, burn in their 
hearts, and the bad habits will soon melt away.” 





AGASSIZ ON THE ORIGIN OF MAN. 
By D. K. MANDEVILLE, M. D. 


N looking over the Christian Union last even- 
ing, I found in the “ Inquiring Friends” the fol- 
lowing question asked: 

“Where can the work of Agassiz be found which asserts 
the separate origin of the different races of men?” 
to which it was answered thus: 

**We do not know whether Agassiz expressed such views in 
any works or not, but it was well known in scientific circles 
that he held them. One of his assistants assured us many 
years ago that such were Professor Agassiz’s opinions, and 
we have an impression that he very early in his career pub- 
lished something of the sort.” 

If the inquirer will turn to the Christian Examiner 
for July, 1850, he will find all that he wishes upon this 
point; and for the benefit of others wishing informa- 
tion upon the same subject, [subjoin a few extracts 
from the article in question, giving the same in his own 
words: 

** Asa question of natural history” (says Professor Agassiz, 
page 138)‘ the investigation of the human race leads to the 
idea of a diversity of their origin rather than to the suppo- 
sition that they bave originated from a common stock.” 

Again he says, while speaking of the negro: 

“The negro must be pronounced a race separate and dis- 
tinct from the white man, just as truly as the ass or the zebra 
is distinct from the horse, or as the leopard is distinct from 
the lion or the cat or the tiger. They must, then, have been 
created a distinct race, designed to occupy a region of earth 
adapted to them and not to the white man. 

“The advocates of identity of origin for all the several races 
of men as having sprung from one primitive pair have no 
argument to urge in support of that position, but simply a 
vulgar prejudice based on some obscure passages of the Bible, 
which may, after all, be capable of a different interpretation.” 

Other arguments are advanced for a diversity in the 
origin of the races of men—by Professor Agassiz in the 
same essay—as the difference among the races, their 
diffusion upon the earth independent of physical 
causes. (See Democratic Review July, 1850.) Also in 
regard to the natural limitation of a particular asso- 
ciation of animals and plants, instancing the Arctic 
races, covering a treeless region; the Mongolians, also 
the Malays, in their own peculiar zoological provinces; 
and, still farther, the very peculiar zoological province 
of New Holland, with its remarkable race of men. 
The conclusion he arrives at is thus summed up in his 
own words: 

“Such identical circumscription between the limits of two 
series of organized beings so widely differing, as man and ani- 
mals and plants, and so entirely unconnected in point of 
descent, would, in the mind of a naturalist, amount to a de- 
monstration that they originated together within the districts 
which they now inhabit. 

“To suppose that all men originated from Adam and Eve 
is to assume that the order of creation has been changed in the 
course of historical time, and to give to the Mosaic record a 
meaning that it never was intended to have.” (Christian Ex- 
aminer, July, 1850, pp. 135-148.) 

In another part of the same essay Professor Agassiz 
says: 

“We mantain that, like all other organized beings, man- 
kind cannot have originated in single individuals, but must have 
been created in that numeric harmony which is characteristic 
of each species. Men must have originated in nations, as the 
bees have originated in swarms.”’ 

Professor Agassiz begins the essay by stating that 
the question of the unity of or the diversity of the 
races of men is one of science merely, and is to be dis- 
cussed on grounds purely and exclusively scientific.” 
(Page 110.) But when he begins to reason he attempts 
to show that his views are not in contradiction of 
the Bible (p. 134), even going so far as to expound the 
passage (in Acts xvii., 26) ‘made of one blood” as 
not relating at all to a genital connection to offspring 
by ties of blood and descent, but to a higher union 
found in similarity of the moral and the intellectual 
nature, oes srg 

These extracts are explicit enough to answer the 
question propounded by your interrogator, as quoted 
at the beginning of this article. 

In addition to these, Professor Agassiz made the 
same statements in a course of lectures delivered in 
the city of Mobile, Ala., about the year 1850, and also, 
I think, in New Orleans during the same year. 


{Another contributor informs us that a statement of 
Prof. Agassiz’s views on this subject is to be found in 
an article contributed by him to Nott & Gibbon’s 
Types of Mankind (1853), pages lviii—Ixxvi. In his 
introductory note Prof. Agassiz says that these views 
were expressed by him for the first time in a paper 
published in French in the Revue Suisse for 1845, 

It is a curious circumstance that Agassiz, who just 
before his death had become the special pet of many 
orthedox theologians, for his opposition to Darwinism, 
had at an earlier period incurred bitter hostility by 
advocating the multiple origin of the human race, 
which was denounced as contrary to the Bible and 
infidel. The circumstance seems to us very suggestive 
of*the unwisdom of identifying Christian faith with 
any .theory. of physical science. — Ep. CurisTriaAn 
UNION.] - 
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DRAKE'S LIFE OF GENERAL KNOX. 


Life and Correspondence of Henry Knox, Major General in 
the American Revolutionary Army. By Francis 8. Drake. 
Boston ; Samuel G. Drake. 


On the day before the Battle of Bunker’s Hill, there 
escaped from Boston in disguise a young Amcrican 
patriot. He was accompanied by his wife, and she had 
quilted into the lining of her cloak a sword, for whicb, 
it was expected, there would be immediate use. This 
fugilive was named Henry Knox, then but twenty-five 
years old, and for some time previous the favorite 
bookseller of Boston. Born in that city, tall, of mas- 
sive frame, endowed with immense physical strength, 
of tireless energy, and a stentorian voice, from his boy- 
hood he had been fond of those sports which are pret- 
ty vivid simulations of battles; and on hisapproach to 
manhood he had entered with great zest and a natural 
facility into the military exercises then practised in 
his native town. Even at that time he had mastered 
the French language, had studied all the books within 
his reach on military science, had formed noble and 
heroic ideas of personal conduct by poring over the 
pages of Plutarch, and, as one of his fellow-townsmen 
expressed it, had given ** presages of future eminence.” 
Already he had risen to be second in rank in the * Bos- 
ton Grenadier Corps,” and by his commanding pres- 
ence, military bearing, forceful character, and general 
aptitude for a military career, had appeared to the 
British to be a person worth buying. They made him 
an offer. But he was not for sale. And thus it was 
that on the 16th of June, 1775, he escaped out of Bos- 
ton, and made his way to the headquarters of the 
American General at Cambridge. He was immediate- 
ly employed; and that sword, unquilted from its con- 
cealment in his wife’s cloak, was a busy one for the 
next eight years. Young Knox had no family influ- 
ence to aid in his advancement, but he carried promo- 
tion about with him. Gen. Ward at once found him 
expert in engineering and in artillery practice, in both 
of which services the Americans were extremely weak. 
When Washington came on to take command, his 
penetrating eye soon saw the worth of young Knox, 
and he at once adopted him into the select circle of his 
most trusted friends. Thenceforward, wherever 
Washington was there was Knox; cheery, dashing, ju- 
dicious, indomitable, leaned upon and confided in under 
all emergencies. He was placed at the head of the ar- 
tillery, and there continued throughout the war. 
Whatever efficiency that arm of the service acquired 
was due to the ability and vigor of Knox. In 1777, 
when there was some project of displacing him for the 
French artillerist, Ducoudray, Washington protested 
against it, describing Knox as “one of the most valu- 
able officers in the service,’’ declaring that he had 
overcome * almost innumerable difficulties ” in his de- 
partment, and had “ placed the artillery upon a foot- 
ing’ that did him “infinite honor.” In the final scene 
at Yorktown even the French officers, as Chastellux 
said, ‘‘marveled at the extraordinary progress of the 
American artillery, and at the capacity and instruc- 
tion of the officers.”’ Lafayette called it ‘one of the 
wonders of the Revolution.” And after the victory, 
Gen. Greene wrote that Knox was accounted “ the 
genius of the Northern Army,” while Washington paid 
him the compliment of saying that ‘tthe resources of 
his genius” in the seige of Yorktown had “supplied 
the defect of means.” When the war ended, he was 
retained in command of the peace establishment; was 
Secretary of War from 1785 to 1795; and then retired 
to his large estates at Thomaston, Maine, where he 
died in consequence of an accident, in 1806; being then 
only fifty-six years of age. 

General Kuox seems to us to be one of the most 
picturesque, as well as one of the noblest figures 
among the great men of the Revolution, and of the 
early Republic; and it is high time that some sort of 
historical justice were rendered to him by the publi- 
cation of his manuscript papers and an adequate me- 
moir of his life. That task could not have been en- 
trusted to better hands than to those of Mr. Francis 8, 
Drake, who is an historian, one may say, by right of 
his birth, and who has in eminent degree the primary 
historical virtues of unfatigued industry in research, 
a keen critical habit, temperateness of mind, real sim- 
plicity, and an old-fashioned fondness for telling the 
truth. Had he been pertnilted the freedom which 
Upham, for instance, has just had in his “Life of 
Timothy Pickering,” and been allowed to tell the 
whole story of Knox’s life with the amplitude of de- 
tail which the subject deserves, undoubtedly we should 
have had from him a specimen of biography worthy 
to take its place among the best in our literature. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Drake has written his book under 
the directions of the Massachusetts Society of the Cin- 
cinnati, and by that body has been subject to the 
order to confine his narrative to the limits of one hun- 
dred pages. This seems to us a great pity. Surely the 
Society of the Cincinnati might have treated more 
generously the fame of the generous man who was its 
founder. He merited at its hands an ample historical 
monument. And, aside from that consideration, the 
original letters and papers of General Knox, which. 
fill fifty-six large portfolios, constitute a rich mass of 
unprinted historical material of the highest interest 
and value for the illustration of the entire period in 
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which Knox was a prominent actor. Of course in the 
stingy brochure to which the orders of the Society 
have limited Mr. Drake, it is impossible to make any 
adequate use of these treasures, which are doomed 
still to lie buried in the literary tomb of the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society. 

How great is the loss to us all, as students cf Ameri- 


can history, in the continued suppression of the Knox 


papers, may be partly inferred by glancing at the 
specimens of them which the admirable taste of Mr. 
Drake has laid before usin this book. Knox was not 
a writer of the least literary pretension; yet his vigor- 
ous mind, his warm heart, his enthusiasms, and his an- 
tipathies, and his natural eloquence of expression, 
enabled him, in the letters which he hurriedly dashed 
off to his friends, to give us living pictures of the men 
and scenes that environed him in the course of his 
prosperous public career. For example, there is a let- 
ter of Knox to his wife, dated at New York, 15 July, 
1776, which, by a few simple touches, etches for us in a 
vivid and delightful manner one of the most interest- 
ing passages in the opening act of the Revolution. It 
describes the early embarrassments to which Lord 
Howe was subjected in trying to transact some neces- 
sary military business with Washington without recog- 
nizing him in his official capacity as a General in 
legitimate war. The British troops had effected their 
landing on Staten Island. The American forces held 
New York and Long Island; and it was desirable for 
Lord Howe to communicate with Washington before 
fighting with him; and this he attempted to do in the 
manner deseribed by Knox as follows: ‘Lord Howe 
yesterday sent a flag of truce up to the city. They 
came within about four miles of the city, and were 
met bysome of Col. Tupper’s people, who detained 
them till his Excellency’s pleasure could be known. 
Accordingly, Col. Reed and myself went down in the 
barge to receive the message. When we came to them, 
the officer, who was, I believe, captain of the Eagle 
man-of-war, rose up and bowed, keeping bis bat off: 
*I have a letter, sir, from Lord Howe to Mr. Washing- 
ton.’ ‘Sir,’ says Col. Reed, ‘ we have no person in our 
army with that address.’ ‘Sir,’ says the officer, ‘ will 
you look at the address?’ He then took out of his 
pocket a letter which was thus addressed : 
‘GEORGE WASHINGTON, EsgQ., 
New York. 
* HOWE.’ 

*No sir’ says Col. Reed, ‘I cannot receive that let- 
ter.’ ‘I am very sorry,’ says the officer, ‘and so will 
Lord Howe be, that any error in the superscription 
should prevent the letter being received by General 
Washington.’ ‘Why, sir,’ says Col. Reed, ‘I must 
obey orders.’ ‘Oh, yes, sir! you must obey orders, to 
be sure.’ Then, after giving him a letter from Col. 
Campbell to General Howe, and some other letters 
from prisoners to their friends, we stood off, after hav- 
ing saluted and bowed to each other.” A few days 
later, Knox writes to his wife the further events of 
this transaction, in which Col. Patterson, the adjutant- 
general of the British army came in person and en- 
deavored ‘in very clegant polite strains to persuade 
General Washington to receive a letter directed to 
George Washington, Esq., etc., etc. In the course of 
this talk every other word was: ‘ May it please your 
Excellency,’ ‘if your Excellency so please.’ He said 
the ‘etc., ete.’ implied everything. ‘It does so,’ said 
the General, ‘and anything.’ He said that Lord 
Howe had come out with great powers. The General 
said he had heard that Lord Howe had come out with 
very great powers to pardon, but he had come to the 
wrong place: the Americans had not offended, there- 
fore they needed no pardon. Thisconfused him. Af- 
ter a considerable deal of talk, he asked, ‘ Has 
your Excellency no particular commands with which 
you would please to honor me to Lord Howe?’ ‘ Noth- 
ing, sir, but my particular compliments to both;’ 
good answer. General Washington was very hand- 
somely dressed, and made a most elegant appearance. 
Col. Patterson appeared awe-struck asif he was before 
something supernatural. Indeed, I don’t wonder at it. 
He was before a very great man, indeed.”’ 

A very careful perusal of Mr. Drake’s Life of Henry 
Knox has given us a new impression of the author’s 
great accuracy as an historian, of his perfect familiarity 
with the subject to which his labors are devoted, and 
of his skill and good judgment in the literary man- 
agement of the materials committed to him. It must 
have been vexatious to him to have to paint a dime- 
sized minature, where he could so easily have wrought 
a full-length portrait of the size of life. But under all 
the disadvantages of his hampered task, he has done 
his work well; not putting in an unnecessary word, 
not wasting room in digressions, not allowing himself 
to give disproportionate attention to particular parts 
of his subject, but presenting all in a singularly in- 
teresting and symmetrical whole. We wish that Mr. 
Drake might now receive such public encouragement 
as would tempt him to edit and publish the entire 
series of the Knox papers, with a full delineation of 
one who both as a soldier and a statesman was £o thor- 
oughly trusted and so thoroughly trustworthy. 


THE HARPER PERIODICALS. 


We have all got so used to the punctual appear- 
ance of the various periodicals published by the 
Harpers, that we have probably reached the habit of 
regarding them as among the established and ele- 
mental facts of nature. We expect that Harper's 
Monthly, and Harper's Weekly, and Harper’s Bazar 





will come in their seasons, just as the rains and the 
snows and the winds will come, and will cover and 
supply the earth as abundantly. Each of these jour- 
nals, in its way and for its purpose, is as nearly per- 
fect as great wealth and enterprise, long experi- 
ence and the best talent, can make it. And in the 
single item of quantity it requires some effort to rea- 
lize the importance and value of these publications. 
As they reach our tables, one by one, through the year, 
we form, it is true, an impression of them in detail; 
but we are not likely in that way to get any adequate 
notion of the mass of various literature which they 
amount to in the aggregate of a single year, for in- 
stance. For that purpose we need to see them gathered 
together for such a period, and bound in appropriate 
volumes. Such a spectacle is now spread before our 
eyes. Through the courtesy of the publishers we have 
here bound volumes of the Bazar and of the Weckly 
for 1873, and of the Monthly for nearly the same space. 
It is a literal fact to say that here is rather more litera- 
ture, and art, and wit, and wisdom than one man can 
carry, unless, indeed, he has the use of a good strong 
wheel-barrow. 
NOTES. 

The Vortnightly Review for March, published in 
this country by Henry Holt & Co., contains several 
articles of striking interest and value. Oneisacritique 
by the editor, Mr. John Morley, on “ Victor Hugo’s 
New Romance.” Professor Francis W. Newman deals 
in a trenchant and suggestive manner with * Parlia- 
mentary Government; and Frederic Harrison be- 
stows some timely comments on “The Conservative 
Reaction.” 


The Congregational Quarterly for April puts in 
a& prompt appearance, and is a particularly strong 
number. Many will be attracted by recent events to 
turn first of all to the Rey. A. Hastings Ross’s article 
on *“*An Ecumenical Council of the Congregational 
Churches.”” The Rev. Harmon Lewis replies to the 
question, ‘May A Woman Speak in a Promiscuous Re- 
ligious Assembly ?’’ and Miss Augusta Moore to the 
question, ‘‘May Woman Speak in Meeting?’”’ The 
former, 2 man, says, Yes; the latter, a woman, says, 
No. But altogether the ablest article in the number, 
and one of the very ablest in recent periodical litera- 
ture, is Mr. J. Wingate Thornton’s learned and elabo- 
rate paper on ‘*The Historical Relation of New Eng- 
land to the English Commonwealth.” 

It is gratifying to know that the enterprise of 
Heury Holt & Co., in bringing out an expensive illus- 
trated edition of Taine’s Tour Through the Pyrenees, 
translated by J. Safford Fiske, has been rewarded by a 
quick sale of the entire impression, and that the pub- 
lishers find themselves justified in issuing the work in 
smaller form, without the illustrations and of course 
much cheaper. In this form it is well worthy of wide 
popular diffusion. Even in its mechanical execution 
it is still a very beautiful book. 

Sir Arthur Helps, the author of ‘Friends in 
Council,’”’ has long since established for himself a con- 
stituency of cultivated readers, who will hear with 
satisfaction that he has just sent to them an historical 
novel, written with all the thoughtfulness, beauty and 
literary skill for which he is so highly distinguished. 
It bears the title of Ivan De Biron, and is an artistic 
study of the Russian Court in the middle of the last 
century. The American publishers are Roberts 
Brothers. 


The quality of Mr. Frothingham’s thought—its 
boldness, novelty, versatility, breadth—and the affluent 
beauty of his diction, are now, we may suppose, pretty 
well known to that portion of the public that allows to 
itself the luxury of reading the freshest and most vig- 
orous living writers. He seems to us to be at the very 
top and maturity of his brilliant faculties; and the 
volume of his latest discourses, just published by Asa 
K. Butis & Co., and ealled The Safest Creed, isan ad- 
mirable reflection of his present moods and conditions. 
We have here just a baker’s dozen of discourses, many 
of them bearing titles significant of the uncompromis- 
ing and iconoclastic warfare which their author carries 
on so frankly against the prevalent creeds of Christen- 
dom. “The Radical Belief,’ ‘‘The Radical’s Root,” 
“The Joy of a Free Faith,” “ The Scientific Aspect of 
Prayer,” and “‘ The Naked Truth,”’ are but specimens 
of these, and are certainly very cloquent, keen and 
witty statements of the Religion of Humanity. 


Mrs. E. B. Duffey has already performed a useful 
literary task by writing a practical work on physi- 
ology, entitled ‘‘ What Women Should Know.” In her 
new beok, just published by J. M. Stoddart & Co., called 
No Sex in Education, she deals with a special phase of 
that subject, and adds another to the already volumi- 
nous series of anti-Clarke polemics on the question of co- 
education. Her doctrine is ‘‘an equal chance for both 
boys and girls.”” She expresses due deference to Dr. 
Clarke’s learning and experience in the matters of 
health and disease; and yet she doubts whether he can 
know more than herself about the general subject of 
woman's health and the causes of her special diseases. 
All these matters she has studied long and thoroughly. 
Moreover, being a woman, she has been able tg test 
her theories by her own experience. From these 
sources of information she has come to a conclusion 
precisely the opposite of Dr. Clarke’s. ‘Instead of 
discovering that the physical ills of woman result from 
following man’s methods of life and study, I have be- 
come convinced that they first originate from and are 





afterward aggravated by, a course of lite which recog- 
nizes an element of imagined feminine weakness and 
invalidism to which it is necessary to yield, and which 
forbids the wholesome, active physical life led by the 
normally healthful man.”’ She consequently thinks 
it unphysiological and injurious to recognize sex in 
constructing systems of education. 

The following new novels are upon our table: 
From Harper & Brothers, No Name, by Wilkie Collins, 
Library Edition, with illustrations; Phineas Redux, 
by Anthony Trollope; Lottie Darling, by John C. 
Jeaffreson; The Blue Ribbon, by the author of St. 
Olave’s, ete.; Ship Ahoy, with an appendix by Samuel 
Plimsoll, Esq., M.P.; Pet; or, Pastimes and Penalties, 
by the Rev. H. R. Haweis. From Henry Holt & Co., 
Jupiter’s Daughters, by Mrs. C. Jenkin, this being a 
continuation of ‘‘The Leisure Hour Series.” From 
Robert Carter & Brothers, Between the Cliffs; or, Hal 
Forrester’s Anchor, by Emma Marshall; Rockbourne, 
by Marion Eliza Weir; The New Scholars, by Joanna 
H. Mathews; Maggic’s Mistake, with 18 illustrations by 
L. Frolich. From Roberts Brothers, Thorpe Regis, by 
the author of The Rose Garden, etc. From J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., Hubert Freeth’s Prosperity, by Mrs. 
Newton Crosland. From T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
The Hidden Sin, by Miss Eliza A. Dupuy; Common 
Sense, by Mrs. C. J. Newby. From the National Tem- 
perance Society and Publication House, The White 
Rose, by Mary J. Hedges. 

Whatever attractions a book can procure from 
clear white paper, large type, rich engravings, and 
binding at once tasty and showy, Harper & Brothers 
have conferred on Mr. Frank Vincent's new book, The 
Land of the White Elephant; Sights and Scenes in 
South Eastern Asia. Thework has no claim to value 
as a piece of literary art, nor is it remarkable for any- 
thing original or powerful in the ideas suggested by all 
the travel which is represented init. But it is simply 


‘what its author describes it, personal narrative of 


travel and adventure in Burma, Siam, Cambodia, and 
Cochin China, and refers to a period so recent as the 
years 1871 and 1872. But Mr. Vincent, while modestly 
saying of his book that he claims little else for it than 
the merit of being a true book, in reality claims for it 
the one quality which is the highest and most indis- 
pensable in books of this kind, or of any kind. He 
tells his story step by step, in frank and manly fashion, 
with no strutting airs, not even aiming at giving his 
reader any surprises, and he wins his way steadily 
into their confidence and liking. Even without the 
enticements of a brilliant style, the story which Mr. 
Vincent has to tell is intrinsically interesting and 
startling. It relates to a wonderful land and a won- 
derful people, to strange customs, to antipodal usages 
and fashions, to lands dense with a population of 
25,000,000, to realms once stolid and stationary, but 
now at last moving, under the new fascination of 
change. 

A new edition of Mr. Robert Dale Owen’s very 
remarkable hook, called The Debatable Land Between 
This World and The Net, gives occasion to make a 
brief reference to a work which on its first appearance 
was elaborately reviewed in these columns. Mr. Owen 
is a spiritualist and a Christian, and he believes that in 
the phenomena of spiritualism are to be found facts of 
immense value in the combat of a Christian faith witb 
the peculiar atheistic tendencies of our age. Heseeks to 
show “that religion, such as Christ taught, though sure 
to prevail in the end, is yet for the time hard-pressed ; 
on one hand by the hosts enlisted under the banner of 
Infalibility, on the other by the vigorous pioneers of Sci- 
ence; and that in this strait experimental evidence of 
the existence of modern spiritual phenomena, if it can 
be bad, would assist her beyond measure.” ‘The oc- 
currence among us of spiritual phenomena under law 
not only tends to reconcile Scripture and sound philos- 
ophy; not only helps to attest the doctrine of univer- 
sal law; not only explains and confirms the general 
accuracy of the gospel narratives; but it does much 
more than this. Itsupplies to a struggling religious 
minority, greatly in want of aid, the means of bring- 
ing to light, even before unbelievers in Scripture, the 
great truth of immortality; and it furnishes to that 
same minority, contending against greatly superior 
numbers, other powerful, argumentative weapons 
greatly needed in the strife.” In this spirit, and in 
the interest alike of science and of Christianity, Mr. 
Owen has written. Ie has made a book of extraorci- 
nary force and fascination. And whatever any reader 
may think of Mr. Owen’s conclusions, he will not be 
able to deny that on every page he writes with the 
candor of an honest man, with the elegance of a 
scholar, and the courtesy of a gentleman. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Uy ¢ receipt of all books delivered at the Editorial Rooms of this paper 
be acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers will 
confer awator by promptly advising us of any omission in this respect. 
gr on memvranda of prices are desirable in all cases. } 
uthors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
Bickersteth. Edward Henry, “ The Reef.”’....R. Carter & Bros. 1 0 
igke. Lillie Devereaux, ettered for Life.”...Sheldon & Co. 150 
om the Plow to the Pulpit.’’.......... Robert Carter & Bros. 
Gridley, A. D., “ Hist: Bory of Kirkland.”...... Hurd & Houghton. 
Harpers’ Bazar for 1873. (Bound volume.) ? 
Harpers’ Magazine for 1873. spouse volume.) > Harper & Bros. 
Harpers’ Weekly for 1873. (Bound volume.) ) 
Marvin, M.D., F. R., “* Epidemic Delusions. * ooee eR I. a 
Pickering, Octavius, “ Life of Timothy Pickering. ” (Vol 
Little, Brown & Co. 
Warren, M. D., Edward, “ Life of Jobn Warren, M.D.” 
Noyes, Holmes & Co. 


+R. have also received current numbers of the following publi- 


Van n Nostrand’s Eclectic Pogues Todneced’s Edinburgh Maga- 
gine—(Leonard-Soott Pub. \-The Fortnightly Review—(ienry 
Holt & Co.)—The Bibl a and Treb. New York. The Con- 

— niversalist Quarterly—The North American 
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Business Damen 








Reader: 

Have you seen my full-page advertise- 
ment going the rounds of the Religious 
and best Secular Papers, relating to my 
new invention, the Woman’s Friend, by 
which clothes are washed by steam? 
400,000 have been sold, and every family 
will buy it. 

Send for Pictorial Poster, Census of 
1870, and the most liberal inducements 
ever offered. J. C. TILTON, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Kingsford’s Oswego Starch 

has become a household word for a 
household necessity. It has received for 
over twenty-five years all improvements 
which skill and science could furnish, 
and is now so perfect as to admit of no 
improvement. It is purc—1000 ounces 
by analysis is shown to contain 998 of 
pure starch. This exceptional purity 
gives such strength, that consumers are 
cautioned to use less of this starch than 
of any other. As an article of food, 
Kingsford’s Corn Starch is pure, delicate, 
and adapted alike to the taste of the 
epicure, and the wants of the invalid. 








Protect your Buildings. 

FIRE AND WATER PROOF.—One coat of 
Gline’s Slate Roofing Paint is equal to 
four of any other; it contains no tar, 
will fill up all holes in shingles, felt, tin, 
or iron roofs. Never cracks nor scales 
off, stops all leaks, and is only 80 cents 
a gallon ready for use, with a liberal 
discount to the trade. Local agents 
wanted. Send for testimonials. N. Y. 
Slate Roofing Co., No. 6 Cedar Street, 
mM. 





BURNETT’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS. The 
superiority of these extracts consists in their per- 
fect purity and great strength. They are war- 
ranted free from the poisonous oils and acids 
which enter into the composition of many of 
the factitious fruit flavors now in the market. 
They are xot only true to their names, but are 
prepared from fruits of the best quality, and 
are so highly concentrated that a compara- 
tively small quantity only need be used. Jo- 
seph Burnett & Co., Boston, Manufacturers 
and Proprietors. For sale by all Grocers and 
Druggists. 


Irreproachable. 


Not one word of censure can justly be ut- 
tered ‘against Sozodont. No other dentifrice 
makes the teeth so white, and yet none is so 
entirely free from every objectionable in- 
gredient. 


Nothing without Pains, 
is a well understood maxim, but there is no 
sewing machine in the world worth having 
that will compel you to take so little pains in 
mastering it as the * Willcox & Gibbs;" it 
may be “added that there is no other machine 
that will pain you so little in using it 


Take your Dyeing and Cleaning to the 
New York DYEING AND PRINTING EsTAP- 
TAISHMENT, Staten Island, 98 Duane Street, 752 
Broadway, and 610 Sixth Avenue, New York; 
166 and 168 Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn; and 
40 N. 8th St., Phila., Pa. 





CoLGATE & Co.’s new pe rfume for the hand- 
kerchief, ** CASHMBRE Bouquet,” will be appre- 
ciated by all who have enjoyed the delicate 
and peculiar fragrance of their toilet soap of 
the same name. 





Our  Price-list 
everybody. 


is useful and free to 
Jones's Scale, Binghamton, N. Y. 





RELIGIONS 


Be sure you get a copy of the Tilustrated An- 
nual of New York and Brooklyn Churches 
and Religious Institutions. Just published. 
Over forty-seven illustrations. 128 pages, fine cal- 
endared paper. Elegantly printed. Is full of in- 
formation of interest to everybody. Price, in 
clegant paper covers, only fifty cents; cloth, sev- 
enty-five. 

“It is by far the best publication of the kind yet 
issued.”’—Christian Advocate. 


Of New York and 
Brooklyn, 





Sent free by mail on receipt of price. Address 
NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
85 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


L°rs OF FUN.—Endless gmmooment for both 
young and old. THE GREAT PUZZLES. 
They are sure to please everybody. Packages 
containing one dozen a ae sent any- 
where for 25 cents. Address zzie Company, 
755 Broadway, New York. Liberal discounts to 
the Trade and Schools. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


agnificent Stock o 
English’: and American hocks 


NEw Casasooge, No. 38, FREE. 


Sen 
Legaat Brothers} Beekman 8t. 
pposite Ne ‘ost-office. 











K YOuR STATIONER 
Thacker's Ants-Ooephaies 
Writing and Copyin 
Jewett St. John ‘* Qn Sole 
erty Street, New Y 


» ¥jolet-Black 
conte, 18 und 20 Lib- 
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MUSIC, &e. 


i y= SABBATH.” 


By T. C. O'K ANE. 
A CHOICE COLLECTION OF MUSIC FOR 


Sunday-Schools. 

All over the land schools that have been using 
SUNSHINE PRIZE, CHARM, SPRAY, or any of 
the popular books issued by our house, confidently 
look to the publishers fora 
NEW SABBATH-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK FOR 

1874, 
of like merit and usefulness. We have just issued 
x rn) \ ia a) ” 
“EVERY SABBATH, 
@ collection of PURE SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC 


fully equal to if not better than any before pub- 
lished, 


“e 
EVERY SABBATH,” 
WILL SATISFY EVERY SABBATH-SCHOOL. 

In preparing ‘ EVERY SABBATH,” the author 
has aimed particularly to furnish pure songs adapt- 
ed to the wants of both old and young. Single 
sample copies, post-paid, 30 cts. Per cozen, $3.60. 
Published by 








JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 





ONGS OF LOVE 
FOR SABBATH-SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
By H. R. PALMER, 


AUTHOR OF 
- a SONG QUEEN,” “ THE SONG KING,” ete. 
opularity of Mr. Palmer's previous 


mf oth t dor ane and adults, guarantees 
the success of h 


SON GS OF LOV E 
For Sabbath-Schools. 
It has been most ep | soeqanet, and is the 
result of years of thought and dy. 
Mr. Palmer has a frest pot ‘of experience in 
writing for and teaching children, and is in strong 
sympathy with them. 


EVERY SUPERINTENDENT AND TEACHER 


should examine 
LOVE 


SONGS OF 
NEW AND GOOD IDEAS 


FOR THE 
it contains. Single specimen copies by mail, 30 cts., 
post-paid; $3.60 per dozen. 
PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN CHURCH & CO”, 
CINCINNATI, O. 





[THE BEST. 
CLARKE’S New Method for Piano 


Forte.—Endorsed by 8. B. MILLs, GEO. W. 
MORGAN, J. R. MUnRAy, and hundreds of oth- 
ers, as being UNEQUALED. Sent by mail, 
price $3.75. : 


GETZE’S School for the Parlor 


Organ.—Ahead of all competition. 





Teachers 
and Scholars everywhere want it because it is 
the best. Sent by mail, price $2.50. 

THE SABBATH, the latest, great- 
est, and the best Church Choir Book. Suited 


to CHURCH CHOIRS of all denominations. Price 
$13.50 per dozen. Sample copy by mail, $1.25 


THE MUSICAL PASTIME, —Col- 
lection of DUETS for PIANO and VIOLIN 
Within the reach of every performer. Also 
for FLUTE and PIANO. Sent by mail, price, 
Bads., $2.0; Cloth, $3.00; Gilt. $4.00, 


THE AMATEUR.—The Leading 
MUSICAL MONTHLY. Each number contains 
from NINE to ELEVEN pages of new and popu- 
lar MUSIC, andthe same number of pages of 
Musical Items and Sketches. 
Hours,” to every subscriber, 

SUBSCRIPTION, ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 
Sample Amateur, 10 cts. 


LEE & WALKER, 
Chestnut St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Chromo, * Happy 


ror REED ORGANS! 





THE ORGAN AT HOME! 


This admirable collection of music for Reed Or- 

ans should be at Home wherever there is a Reed 

nstrument. Nothing thatis not of the very best 
quality has been allowed in the book, which has 
more than 200 attractive pieces, compac' tly printed 
on large pages. Nothing difficult. Everything 
nicely titted to the popular taste. 


Price in Boards, $2.50. Cloth, $3. Gilt, $4. 


New Method for Reed Organs! 


PRICE 22.50. By WM. H. CLARKE. 


A thorough Method, containing not only abun- 
dant directions and exercises, but a large quantity 
of the best Reed Organ Music, arranged and fitted 
with Mr. Clarke's well-known exquisite taste and 
skill. Sells immensely. 





CLARKE’s Dotiar Instructor 
For Reed Organs. 


An excellent and attractive instruction book for 
those who need a short and easy course. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 

7ll Broadway, N. Y. 


OUR NEW SONG BOOK 


ROYAL DIADEM 


IS A DECIDED SUCCESS!! 
You ought to have it in your Sunday- 
School—thove using it are 
delighted with it. 


ROYAL DIADEM 
CONTAINS NEW SONGS. 
C2" Its Hymns and Tunes are Gems. 
t@” Adapted to the Uniform Lessons. 


Price, $30 per 100 Copies in Board Covers. 
tz A Copy in Paper Cover sent on receipt of 25 
Cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
PUBLISHERS, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York, 
and 145 State Street, pena 





TEMPERANCE 
Throw your Whisky out. Song and Cho. 
Leighton, 30 cts. 
Papa, stay Home. Song and Cho. W.8. Hays, 40 cts. 
Will he come Home To-night. Song and 
ES OES, Danks, 30 cts. 
Poor Little Tim. Song and Chorus...Abbey, 30 cts. 
Don’t sell my Father Rum. Ballad. Dressler, 3 cts. 





Mailed, Fs 1/463 on receipt 
post-paid, S¢ YN G S. of Price. 

Stay Home with me To-night. Song and 
SOs cncasncncssennapenss’ yy 








Drinking Gin. Song and Chorv 
We won't leave the Farm. Song 


Persley, 30 cts. 
We cannot Gre thee up. Song &Cho. Clark, 30 cts. 
The Living ters. Song and Cho... Clark, 55 cts. 
If you’ve a Father’s Love. Song and Cho. 
Martin, 30 cts. 
Address, J. L. PETERS, 9 Broegway  . 
20. Boxt 5429.) 





IN PRESS | We shall issue a new Book 
titled TEMPERANCE EC HOES 
oat — first of ap. Compiled especially to 
uit the wants of Temperance Societies. It will 
A NEW GLE E BOOK contain a large num- 
ber of. well-known 
Temperance Songs. together with a choice collec- 
tion of new Melodies written especially for this 


FOR TEMPERANCE USE. port? si: 


art, Dressler, and other well-known Authors. 
Price, 75 cents each. Sent, per express, for $7.50 
per dozen. Send your orders early, as we shall fill 
them in the order received. Sent, post-paid, on 

receipt of 75 cents. 
Address, J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, N. 
(P. O. Box hizo.) 





# DUCAT IONAL. _ 


NOTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, FOR 

J YOUNG LADIES, Posghhes sie, N. 
Course of Study comprehensive. usic and Fine 
= aspecialty. Instruction therough. Second 

erm begins Feb. 4th. For Circulars, address C. C. 
WHTSELL. Principal and Proprietor. 


7DWARDS PLACE SCHOOL FOR 

4 Boys, Stockbridge, Mass. * Tn opens Aged 
7th. For particulars, address F. HOFFMAN and 
R. C. FLACK, Associate Peasipats. 














~ WINNOWED HYMNS 


Gives Universal Satisfaction ! 





IS FULL OF FAVORITE SONGS (NBW AND 
OLD) FOR PRAYER-MEETINGS, 
REVIVALS, ETC. 

THOUSANDS HAVE ADOPTED 


WINNOWED HYMNS 


During the few weeks it has been before 
the Public. 
<a s is a very convenient size for the pocket. 


tz” Every 7 ae and Tune is adapted to the use 
Ir for which it is recommended. 


you examine it you will like it! 
Price, in Paper Covers................ 25 cents. 
na Beard “ ..... 
- Flexible Cloth 
&#™ Sent, post paid, on receipt of price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth street, New York, 
145 State street, Chicago, 
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4 ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
STITUTE.—Fifteen rofessors and Teachers. 
Five Courses of Study. $194 for 39 weeks’ board 
and tuition of | or cootlemen. Admission any 
time, » Proporvoes ly. Address “INSTITUTE, Fort 
ward, 





Educational Institutions and Families | 8 
SUPPLIED WITH TEACHERS 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 


Address (inclosing two three-cent stamps, and 
required qualifications) to 


T. G. ROEBUCK, 
Room 70, Bible House, N. Y. 





BEAUTIFUL 


od Decalcomanta or Transfer 
ine * penny es peas ~ ee cts. 
utumn aves, 
PICTURES. | Birds, ‘Antnoaia, Ingoste, comic, 
ete. They can be instantly transferred to any ar- 
ticle so as i imitate the most beautiful paintings. 
A variety of agg om catatogue, and instructions 
sent for 10 cents, ents wanted. 
J.L. PATT HN & CO., 71 Pine St., New York. 


'O PRINTERS, Engravers and Ama- 
teurs.—Largest dealers ‘in and makers of Type, 
Cabinets, Boxwood and Printing Presses, are. 
VANDERBURGH, WELI S&C 
Corner of Fulton and Dutch Streets, New York 














THE 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


oF 
NEW YORK. 


140 to 146 Broadway. 


kK’. S. WINSTON, President. 
Organized in 1843. 


Every policy holder entitled to an equitable 
share of the yearly surplus. No stockholders, 

86,416 Policies of Life Insurance in force. 

Insuring about $290,000,000. 

It has paid $22,979'230.00 in cash to widows and 
orphans and other beneficiaries. $5,379,664.00 were 
so paid in the year 1873. 

Its assets, securely invested, are....... ber tx -4 67 
Surplus over all liabilities............... 3,727,785 OR 
sueien of all approved forms issued on sound 


ee ‘the act of the Company its business is limited 
00,000 insured lives. ed 

"sean A. McCuRDY, Vice-President. 

JOHN M. STUART, Sec retary. 

W. H. C. BARTLETT. LL.D., Actuary. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 


H. B. MERRELL, General Agent for Michigan, In- 
diana, Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, and Minnesota. 
Address Merrell & Ferguson, Detroit, Mich. 

. W. BYINGTON, General Agent for New Jersey. 
Newark, N. J. 

A. B. FORBES, General Agent for Pacific Coast, San 
a, Cal. 

O. F. BRESEE, General Agent for Virginia, West 
Virginia. District of Columbia, Maryland, Ken- 
tucky, East Tennessee, Interior of the Carolinas, 
Sen a eee 15 South St., Baltimore, Md. 

Jou JENNINGS, General Agent for Ohio. 'Ad- 
dress Jennings, Higgins & Brooks, Cleveland, O. 

DERICK L. BOARDMAN, General Agent for North- 
ern and Western New York. Address Christie & 
Boardman, Troy, N. Y. 

JOHN A. LITTLE, General Agent for New York 
City; Long Island, and Staten Island. Address 
Little and Raymond, 132 Broadway, New York. 

JOHN W. a ay General Agent for Connecticut. 
New Haven, C 

FAYETTE P. ROWN, General Agent for Vermont, 
and the Counties of Dutchess, Ulster, Orange, 
Putnam, Westchester, Rockland, Sullivan, Dele- 
ware, Broome, Tioga, and Chemung,in State of 
New York. \ Log kers, N. Y 

3d, Ge aent Agent for Rhode 
Island, Brovidenes, Rh. L, and Massachusetts, 
Boston, Mass. 

BYRON SHERMAN, General Agent for Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and Western Ar- 
kansas, and Montana, Dakota, and Wyoming 
Territories. Address Fisk & Eland, St. Louis, Mo. 

D. LItTL#, General Agent for Maine and New 
Hampshire, Portland, 
FE. ANUXEM, General ‘Agent for Pennsylvania 
and Delaware. ‘Address V anuxem, Bates & Lam- 
bert, 402 Walnut § Street, P’ hiladelphia, Pa. 
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OFFIC E OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 
NEW YORK, JANUARY 28TH, 1874. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 31st December, 1873: 


Premiums received - Marine Risks, 
from Ist January, 1873, to 3lst Decem- 





SS rinigieeaett stints $6,511,114 22 
Premiums on es not marked off 
ie 3 SS eeeerre 2,212, 100 0 70 


Total amount of Marine Premiums..... #8, 733, M4 72 92 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off om ‘Ist January, 
1873, to 3lst December, 1873............-. $6,290,016 73 
lk — 5 ane during the aoe 
POGIOE, 6s ccssvesescercccscczes $2,960,882 49 


Returns of Pre 
ums and Expe = $1.25 258,319 26 


The Company has th the following assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . $8,567,106 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise 2, = 000 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages... 467,000 0 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims 

due the Company, estimated at........ 894 66 
Premium Notez and Bills Receivable... 2, 302 27 
CR Te re ccc ncccncncvcccosesscccesecs 521,340 59 

Total Amount of Assets........... Sib. ts ams 52 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding au 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their egal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day. the Third of February next. 

he outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870, 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Third of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums, the payment of interest will be in gold. 

dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company, for the year 
ending 3lst December. 1873, for which certificates 
wae Se lnsned on and after Tuesday, the Seventh 
of Apr 
By order of the Boerd, 
. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES 3 
J. D. JONES, WILLIAM H. WEBB, 
CHARL ¥S DENNIS, SHEPPARD GANDY, 
W. H. H. Moore, GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
HENRY COIT. FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
LEWIS CURTIS, CHARLES P. BURDETT, 


CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 

LOWELL HOLBROOK, 

ROYAL PHELPS, 

DAVID LANE, 

JAMES BRYCE, 

DANIEL 8. MILLER, 

WILLIAM STURGIS, 

HENRY K. BOGERT, 

WILLIAM E. DovaE, 

JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr., 
. HAND, 

JAMES Low 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, 


FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
Rost. B. MINTURN, 
ROBERT L. STUART, 
WILLIAM E. BUNKER, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
CHARLES D. LEVERION, 
JOSIAH O. LO 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
GEORGE W. LANE, 
ADAM T. SACKETT, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, 
B. J. HOWLAND, SIMON DE VISSER, 
BENJ. BABCOCK, HORACE GRAY. 


J. D. JONES, Preside 

CHARLES DENNIS, "Vice-President. 
MOORE, 24 Vice-Prea't. 

J. D. HEWLETT, 34 Vice-Pres't. 








Vv TISERS! Send “‘twenty- five ‘cents to 
A® a ROWELL & Co., 41 Park Row, New York, 
for their Pamphlet of one hundred pages, containing 
lists of 3,000 newspapers, and estimates showing 
cost of advertising. 


VOR SALE.—A beautiful Farm ane Residence 
at Asbury Station on Centra R. of N.J. 
if acres ver ey superior I land. Builaings ¢ first ch 
extensive, and in i rfect_ order. undance 0 
pears, apples, etc. ELLIS L. Price, Asbury. N. % 
BK & HH... ANTHONY & CO., 591 
lj, Broadway, opp. Motreoetien. ‘HROMOS AND 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND EWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOPES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALsoms AND P#O- 
voens —_— oF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 
4 specialty 
ufacturers of Photographic Materials. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. IX., No, 14. 

















New York, APpRIt 8, 1874. 


DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER, 


Editorial Department.—All letters for this department, and 
all manuscripts offered for publication, to be addressed “ Editor 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.’’ Unaccepted articles 
will be returned, if, at the time they are sent, this is requested. and 
sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manuscripts not so accom- 
panied will not be preserved, and subsequent requests for their 
return cannot be complied with. 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
scribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
* reading matter type "’ to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits: rigidly excluding all patent medicines, surgical appliances, 
“blind” advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, ali objectionable matter of every kind. 





We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
ing to pay a liberal compensation. Send tothe Publishers for TERMS, &c 

OrFiIces: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston. 11 Bromfield 
Street: Cincinnati, Fourth and Elm Streets; Chicago, 114 Monroe 
Street; San Francisco, 30 Kearny Street. 





Henry Warp Beercuer, Editor. 











It is more than hinted by those who ought to be 
well informed, that the President is likely to inter- 
pose his veto, if necessary, to save the country 
from the schemes of the inflationists. The fear of 
this may, perchance, exert a wholesome influence 
upon the Senate, and lead to the adoption of meas- 
ures less injurious than those which have for some 
time past seemed inevitable. If General Grant has 
the courage to plant himself squarely in the path 
of the inflationists, and hold the Republican party 
to the fulfillment of the pledges made in its plat- 
forms, he will win a popularity comparable only 
to that which he achieved during the late war. 

-— ---0@>e 

The article by Mr. Charles L. Brace on ‘The 
Lessons of Charity during the past Winter,” which 
we publish this week, on page 261, deserves atten- 
tion. No man is a better authority than Mr. Brace 
as to the condition of the city poor, and the warn- 
ing which he gives against building up a perma- 
nent pauper class comes with weight from one 
whose life is given to charitable labor. There is 
not the least likelihood that too much will be done 
for the poor, but there is danger of doing in wrong 
ways. Indiscriminate alms-giving, whether by 
individuals or societies, is really a curse and not a 
blessing. To provide work, to point out ways of 
self-help, to guard self-respect and cultivate man- 
hood as well as to supply bodily want—these are 
difficult but all-important tasks. England is a 
colossal example of the consequences of mistake in 
this matter. No country in the world has been so 
lavish in public and private benefactions, and no 
country is burdened with such a weight of pauper- 
ized and worthless population. Her benevolence 
has not been too generous, but it has been too ill- 
advised. The lesson of Mr. Brace’s article is that 
we should give not less but more; that our brains 
as well as our purses should be laid under contri- 
bution. 














“OATHOLIC AND FREE.” 


HE German Roman Catholic Union of New 
York crowded the great hall of the Cooper 
Union the other night to declare their allegiance 
to Pius IX. in the conflict between Pope and 
Kaiser. They presented their side of the contro- 
versy with temperance of speech and heartfelt 
earnestness. It seems to them that German Cath- 
olics are refused liberty of conscience on their own 
soil, and that Antichrist, in the person of Wilhelm 
or of Bismarck, threatens the very existence of 
the Lord’s Church. They see the schools unchris- 
tianized, the people secularized, the temples dis- 
mantled, and they feel that Zion trembles to her 
foundation stones. Two issues of these unhallowed 
practices they can conceive. One is the spread of 
irreligion, the dawn of the age of reason, and the 
falling apart of atheistic Germany into chaos. 
The other is the rehabilitation of the Church, 
through a revolution, peaceful or forcible, and the 
unimagined splendors of a rescued Germany, 
* Catholic and free.” 


‘* It ismo wonder that northern winds seem bleak 


just now to these shorn lambs of the Papal fold. 
But it is neither Emperor nor Minister who bids 
them blow. They were stored up by the Germany 
of Charles the Fifth for the Germany of Wilhelm 
Third. As Richelieu and the great Louis laid the 
slow match whose train ended in the French Rev- 
olution, so Philip and Alva prepared the way for 
the downfall of the power of the Papacy. The 





three intervening centuries have raised up to those 
bigots no such ally in their work of destruction as 
the good, devout, courageous man who now wears 
the triple crown. 

It was the aspiration of Pope Pius to be remem- 
bered as the ardent defender of the prerogatives 
of the Church, the lineal successor of the great 
Hildebrand. He believed in his consecration to 
that service, and he has pursued it with perfect 
sincerity and tireless zeal. For the sake of the 
Church he procured the decree of Infallibility, 
and thereby shook the loyalty of a great multi- 
tude of the faithful. Hardly had the Ecumenical 
Council separated when the whole structure of his 
temporal power crumbled into dust. beneath his 
feet. Otherlosses followed fast. In France his most 
Catholic Majesty, Louis Napoleon, was overthrown 
by heretics. In Italy the Church property was 
sold by the crown. The monasteries were closed 
by law. The brotherhoods were dispersed. In Aus- 
tria that faithful son of the Church, Francis Joseph, 
formed an alliance with the ex-communicate Vic- 
tor Emanuel and the heretic Wilhelm against the 
Ultramontanes, with the Pope at their head. In 
Germany not only is the crown arrayed against 
the crozier, but Holy Church itself is rent in 
twain. 

Whatever temporary gains Catholicism may ap- 
pear to make in Italy or France, in Germany the 
line seems to us already fixed which it cannot pass. 
For Prussia is the informing mind of that great 
body now called Germany. And Prussia is the 
uncompromising expression of the Protestant idea 
in government, the subordination of the Church to 
the State. Before long she must take a still more 
irrevocable step, and declare the only complete 
Protestantism to be the separation of Church 
from State. Since the essential principle of Ca- 
tholicism is the supremacy of the Church, ast he 
representative of God, over all earthly institutions, 
the “irrepressible conflict ” between the two ideas 
can end only in the triumph of that one which has 
not only all the power of the government behind 
it, but owns that far mightier ally which we are 
content to eall the ‘spirit of the age.” 

For even the German Catholics among the edu- 
cated classes are half Protestantized. They are 
less governed by the authority than by the reason- 
ableness of their Church. Their great thinkers 
and logicians, like Doctor Dollinger, dissent with 
freedom and force from arbitrary decrees, and are 
men of vast influence, All these mutineers, though 
anxious to consider themselvés and to be considered 
Catholics, really denied their faith the instant 
they denied the absolute authority of Rome. It is 
matter of rejoicing rather than of regret, perhaps, 
that their logic is weaker than their love, and 
that they remain in the communion whence their 
postulates should exclude them, to leaven with 
their sincerity and liberality the whole lump of 
Catholic belief. 

It was quite natural that Bismarck should look 
kindly on these ‘‘ Old Catholics,” as they chose to 
be named, for they were willing to be first Ger- 
mans and then Romanists. The court does not 
trouble itself with points of doctrine. , It desires 
the reputation of the protector of religious liber- 
ty. <A citizen may pledge himself to thirty-nine 
articles or three hundred and thirty-nine, indiffer- 
ently. But he must not teach or preach or act on 
the belief that the Church is above the State. 
The moment that he does this, he has no rights 
that an imperial government holds itself bound to 
respect. ., 

Monsieur Renan, who has written for the Rerue 
des Deux Mondes the most impartialand thorough 
statement of this whole matter which has yet ap- 
peared, says that Prussia has repeated toward her 
Catholic subjects the mistake of Louis the Four- 
teenth toward his Protestant ones. For Prussian 
law supposes every person to belong to one or 
other of the churches, and civil acts are constantly 
entangled with ecclesiastical. So that a man who 
goes out from or is excommunicated by his church 
is virtually an outlaw. The State, therefore, inthe 
religious agitations of the last two years, has per- 
force become a persecutor. And it is not strange 
that the German Catholics among us feel that 
their brethren at home are martyrs, or that the 
world has made an ill-exchange of the peace of 
conformity for the bitterness and injustice which 
seem to them the fruit of dissent. 

So long as Prussia permits her civil code to 
stand, there seems no way out of her perplexities. 
The instant that infidel, pagan, Lutheran and 
Catholic are equal before the law, she may dismiss 
all apprehension of ultra-montane plot and papal 
encroachment, A State religion, in our day, is not 
more a logical absurdity than a politicol danger, 








The right of private judgment is the vital breath 
of Protestantism, And that country which be- 
comes really ‘‘ free” in matters of religious opinion 
sets itself at once and forever beyond the possi- 
bility of remaining or becoming ‘ Catholic.” 





THE LAND OF THE SAGAS. 

Vy E mentioned, some months ago, that the 

tides of political unrest and of social 
change had reached even Iceland—that far off and 
lonely little realm of hardy virtue and of culture 
that glistens like a jewel on the belt of the Arctic 
Circle. Even thither, as we lately said, have 
floated the spirit of discontent, hunger for change, 
the smiting of antique wrong, and the insatiable 
aspiration for the better times and the better 
things which might be. The Icelanders were com- 
plaining of Denmark just as the American colo- 
nist3 a hundred years ago complained of England ; 
but their struggle has at last ended in a more 
peaceful fashion than that of our grandfathers did. 
The contest with them has been long and hot; 
but the Danish King, Christian IX., turns out to 
be a less obstinate monarch than was the English 
King, George III. He has yielded. Hehasgranted 
all the capital demands of his disaffected subjects 
in Ieeland. He has given them a new constitu- 
tion, according to which their a/thing, or parlia- 
ment, is to consist of two houses, and is to have, 
instead of the empty advisory power with which 
it has been amused since 1844, the full and verita- 
ble authority of a legislative body, including an 
entire control of the finances. Henceforth, while 
this constitution endures, the relations between 
Iceland and Denmark will be precisely like those 
existing between Sweden and Norway,—two inde- 
pendent powers with a common executive. This 
noble political achievement goes into effect on the 
first day of August in the present year. 

Of course, the Icelanders are now very happy. 
And well they may be. They had real grievances, 
which have been removed. They had impassioned 
and great political desires, which have been grati- 
fied. What they sought, they have obtained, with- 
out bloodshed, and without the awful risks of a 
contest in which, if successful, they were threat- 
ened with the dismal fate of having their island 
sold out to Germany asa penalcolony. Rightly, 
then, do the simple-hearted people resolve that 
the incoming of the new era shall be a time of na- 
tional jubilee. But, by a happy coincidence, the 
year 1874 appeals to the pride and the mirth of the 
Icelanders on another account. It is the thou- 
sandth year since the settlement of the island ; and 
accordingly, on the second day of August next, 
both the millennial anniversary of their existence 
and their entrance upon a freer life under the new 
constitution are to be commemorated in a com- 
mon festival. At 6 o’clock on the previous even- 
ing the church-bells are to commence ringing their 
happiest peals all over the island; and at noon on 
the second of August everywhere they are to as- 
semble in their churches, when the lesson of the 
day, as already prescribed by the Bishop, is to be 
these wondrously applicable verses of the Nine- 
tieth Psalm: 

“Lord, thou hast been our dwelling-place in all generations, 
Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever thou hadst 
formed the earth and the world, even from everlasting to 
everlasting, thou art God. Thou turnest man to destruction, 
and sayest, Return, ye children of men. For a thousand 
years in thy sight are but as yesterday when it is past, and as 
a watch in the night. So teach us to number our days, that 
we may apply our hearts unto wisdom. Return, O Lord, how 
long? and let it repent thee concerning thy servants. O 
satisfy us early with thy mercy; that we may rejoice and be 
glad all our days. Make us glad according to the days where- 
in thou hast afflicted us, and the years wherein we have seen 
evil. Let thy work appear unto thy servants, and thy glory 
unto their children. And let the beauty of the Lord our God 
be upon us; and establish thou the work of our hands upon 
us; yea, the work of our hands, establish thou it.” 

There is something so beautiful in the simplicity 
of the Icelandic people, and in their piety, their 
remarkable intelligence, their courage and their 
domestic virtues, that the whole world, it should 
seem, must this year rejoice with them in their 
national felicity. This is especially true of our- 
selves. America, that is getting ready to celebrate 
its centennial, will not fail to send joyous greetings 
to lonely little Iceland that has got ready to cele- 
brate its millennial. And, doubtless, our national 
congratulations to Iceland will take several forms ; 
but one kas been already fixed upon at the sug- 
tion of Professor Willard Fiske, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, we believe, which is peculiarly appropriate. 
Iceland is a nation of readers. An Icelander who 
cannot read and write would be a spectacle for ex- 
hibition. They greatly prize books. They have 
many scholars among them ; and in their long win- 
ter evenings cach family, including the servants, 
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assembles in a well-warmed room, and while the 
others are engaged in handwork, the father or 
elder son reads to them their old histories or 
rhymed versions of Scriptural history, or chants 
to them long passages from their Sagas. Every 
church has its library of printed books and manu- 
scripts; and at their capital, Reikiavik, there is a 
national library of 10,000 volumes. That library 
has been formed largely by the liberality of the 
French government, and of scholars in Scandina- 
via and England. At present it has few American 
books, beyond the Smithsoniar publications, and 
those festive and exhilarating writings commonly 
known as ‘public documents.” It is now pro- 
posed, as a graceful and useful act, that American 
authors, institutions and publishers, should join 
in Iceland’s festivities this year by sending to its 
national library a collection of American books. 
Already has the plan been submitted to Lord Duf- 
ferin, of Canada; to Mr. Longfellow, to Mr. George 
William Curtis, and other eminent men of letters 
in America, and it has received their hearty sanc- 
tion and codperation. It is intended that parcels 
of books should be formed at several different 
places, for the convenience of contributors. Pro- 
fessor Child, of Harvard College ; Professor Louns- 
bury, of Yale; Professor March, of Lafayette ; 
Professor Anderson, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin; and Professor Willard Fiske, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, will receive and forward such books as 
may be sent to them for this purpose. 

We take great pleasure in aiding to give pub- 
licity to this plan. We need not commend it ; it 
sufficiently commends itself. It cannot fail of suc- 
cess. We shall eagerly do what we can to help on 
this brightening era of international communion. 
To participate in such a jubilee as Iceland is about 
to celebrate is of good omen. Who knows but 
that the world’s gladness over the arrival of the 
millennium in Iceland may do something towards 
hastening the millennium everywhere else ? Surely 
all peoples would be happier peoples to go this 
year and take a few lessons of Iceland. 








“ ATAFOEDIA.” 

T is said that the chiefs of Ashantee persuaded 
King Coffee to the Fantee quarrel, that they 
might obtain unlimited ‘‘atafotdia,” or ‘‘ things 
which don't have to be paid for.” Peace hath her 
victories no less renowned than war, and the pass- 
age of the bill legalizing the issue of the four hun- 
dred millions of currency appears to us a striking 
triumph of the ‘‘atafotdia” principle. To offer 
one’s creditors a certificate of the depreciation of 
one’s property, in lieu of sterling coin, seems a neat 
way of getting ‘‘things which don’t have to be 
paid for,” and this is precisely what Government 

does in increasing its unconvertible currency. 
Green paper is not money, though it be written 
all over with the jmage and superscription of 
Cesar. It does not even represent money, unless 
Cesar be honest enough and rich enough to re- 
deem it in gold or silver when it is offered to his 


’ questors. Our official financiers seem to forget 


that it is not the number of dollars a man carries 
in his pocket, but the number of the necessaries of 
life which those dollars will buy, which determines 
his poverty or ease. We all remember how the 
rapid advance of these things gave us pause in ’62 
and’63. Prudent housewives mended and patched 
and turned, and turned, and patched and mended, 
rather than buy household muslin at the price of 
linen, and stockings at four times their value. 
Butter at sixty-five cents seemed a wanton extrav- 
agance, like the nightingales’ tongues of Vitellius. 
We called these extortionate figures ‘‘ war-prices,” 


.and believed that peace would restore trade to the 
-old standard. But they were simply paper money 


prices. The goods were not worth so much more, 
but the cifculating medium was worth so much 
less. Dealers had to demand a larger equivalent 
to make, perhaps, a smalier profit. Up to last 
September ‘' war-prices” kept up, almost without 
a break, and then the market was depressed, not 
because products were worth less, but because the 
sudden paralysis of trade made it necessary for 
the holders of goods to get money at whatever 
sacrifice. With these lately legalized forty-four 
millions of currency in circulation, prices will 
speedily rise once more till they bear the old re- 
lation to the vitiated purchasing medium. 

Of course the beginning of this false system 
goes back to days when the whole nation willingly 
consented to its mischievous methods, The issue 
of greenbacks was simply a forced loan. It was 
taking a man’s purse without his leave. But the 
man assented to that eppropriation after the act, 
because by giving up a part of his property he 








preserved nationality, without which the whole 
of his property would be valueless. To issue a 
forced loan in a time of profound peace, when 
crops are abundant, mines productive, trade under 
no embargo, is a clear case of legalized ‘ atafot- 
dia.” It is obliging the farmer to give his grain, 
the laborer to give his muscle, the mechanic to 
give his skill, the writer to give his slow and pain- 
ful toil, the preacher to give the sum of all his 
mental and moral powers, every worker in every 
division of labor to give his services in exchange 
for what is not payment, but only a promise of 
payment. 

Curiously enough, this last inflation is a sup- 
posed concession to the demand of the agricultu- 
rists and workingmen of the West and South. 
For it is the agriculturists and workingmen who 
can least afford its consequences. They clamor 
for more money, and receive simply a makeshift 
which debases the money they had before. An 
increase of values comes swift on the heels of an 
increase of currency. But no corresponding in- 
crease of wages follows, while the purchasing 
power of the dollar is diminished. There is no 
doubt at all that the West and South are sorely 
pinched. But the Government printing-press can- 
not relieve them, nor can Congress legislate money 
into their empty pockets. 

There is but one way for men, for sections, and 
for nations to thrive, so far as human wisdom has 
yet discovered. To have money they must earn 
money and save money. So long as labor is paid 
in what is not money, so long will the prosperity of 
a community be factitious, and so long will that 
community lack the energy, the impulse, the 
honesty, which, through individual self-denial, 
command the general welfare. The sooner we 
discover that it is the laws of trade, the intelligence 
of its labor, the exactness of its economy, the hon- 
esty of its business code, which determine the 
wealth of a people, the sooner we shall cease to 
implore an incompetent Congress for useless legis- 
lation. 

It is almost a hundred years since Franklin 
wrote that “ most of the statutes, acts, edicts, and 
arréts of parliaments, princes, and States, for 
regulating, encouraging, or restraining trade, have 
been either political blunders or jobs, obtained by 
artful men for private advantage under pretence 
of public good.” An added century of experience 
testifies to the justice of Franklin’s judgment. 
Financial legislation for the benefit of a class or of 
a section, directly or indirectly, contemplates 
“atafotdia.” Very likely we shall never be above 
the temptation to that dishonesty till we have re- 
duced the complex functions of government to 
something like the simplicity intended by its 
founders, who seem to have thought it the busi- 
ness of the State to protect the rights of the 
people while leaving their private interests to pro- 
tect themselves. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

—Providence, at the recent election, chose three 
women to places on her school-board. Has the city no 
“solicitor” to invent some legal quibble on which to 
exclude them from their seats? Has the example of 
Boston no influence in the Roger Williams State? j; 

—Both branches of the Legislature of Iowa have 
voted to submit the question of woman suffrage to the 
people of that State at the next election. In the Ohio 
Constitutional Convention, upon the proposition to 
submit the question to the people there were 49 affirm- 
ative and 29 negative votes. As a two-thirds vote is 
needed, General A. C. Voris promptly changed his 
vote to the negative, and moved a reconsideration and 
to lay the subject on the table for future action. This 
was carried by a vote of 53 yeas to 24 nays. Thefriends 
of suffrage confidently hope to succeed before the Con- 
vention adjourns, 

—Although the special methods of the Ohio 
temperance crusaders have not, to any considerable 
extent, been adopted at the East, there is, neverthe- 
less, a great revival of interest in the temperance cause 
in this part of the country, that may be traced directly 
to the Western crusade. The subject is agitated as 
never before since the days of the ‘‘ Washingtonian ”’ 
movement, and incalculable good must result from so 
much earnest discussion in the pulpit and press and on 
the platform. 

—Anna Dickinson made a powerful speech on 
the “Social Evil’’ in Chicago the other day. She bent 
the bow of her eloquence against the scheme for licens- 
ing prostitution in Illinois, and the arrow is said to 
have killed the project. She treated the subject with 
equal delicacy and courage. 

—A correspondent of the Washington Chronicle 
says that, soon after the death of Judge Taney, Mr. 
Sumner showed him a card from the President, upon 
which was written: ‘‘ Hon. Charles Sumner—The va- 
cant Chief-Justiceship is placed at your disposal. A. 
Lincoxn.”” Mr, Sumner then said: ‘‘ There was a time 
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my youth; but now it must not, it cannot be. The 
breach between Mr. Chase and the President is grow- 
ing wider and wider, and this will close it. No per- 
sonal sacrifice is too great, nor can anything tempt me 
to desert my post. The Republican party must remain 
intact until its mission is fulfilled.” The correspond- 
ent adds: 

“It is well known that only the great Senator's persistency 
accomplished the appointment of Mr. Chase, after a tedious 
delay from October to December. Mr. Chase through life re- 
mained unconscious of Mr. Lincoln's offer and Mr. Sumner's 
refusal. Such was the delicacy of feeling that pre-eminently 
characterized his acts and efforts for his friends. The simple 
autographic card alone remains a witness that ambition was 
not the infirmity of his noble mind.” 

—The Mayor of Cincinnati has requested the la- 
dies of that city engaged in the “ prayer crusade” to 
desist from their public visits to the liquor saloons, or 
the ground that their action is an “interference with 
the rights and privileges of the business community.” 
He means by this, if we understand it, not that pray- 
ing in the saloons is such an interference, but that the 
crowds attracted by the praying women obstruct the 
streets and sidewalks, thus impeding the business 
of citizens. The Mayor is no doubt right, on legal 
grounds; but it isa pity that the laws regulating the 
liquor traffic should be constantly violated without 
any effort on his part to enforce them. We do not 
complain that the praying women should be required 
to obey the law, but that the liquor-sellers should be 
permitted to break it with impunity. 

—Wnm. Lloyd Garrison, in a letter to the Boston 
Journal (since published in pamphlet form), records 
his indignant protest against what he calls the ** shame- 
ful laudation,” by the Massachusetts Legislature, of 
ex-President Fillmore, in resolutions in which it is de- 
clared that his official and private character “ entitle 
him to the affectionate remembrance of the Americaw 
people, and an honorable place in the long line of their 
illustrious public servants.” Of course, the ground of 
Mr. Garrison’s protest is the fact that Mr. Fillmore, in 
the face of his previous anti-slavery professions, gave 
his official signature to the Fugitive Slave Law—a stat- 
ute which Charles Sumner truthfully deseribed as 
‘most cruel, unchristian, detestable, devilish, heaven- 
defying, setting at naught the best principles of the 
Constitution and the laws of God.” Mr. Garrison 
thinks that, if we would train our sons to respect vir- 
tue and truth and the rights of humanity, and toabhor 
injustice, treachery and fraud, we should “put a dif- 
ference’’ between such a man as Fillmore and sucha 
man as Sumner in the language we apply to them re- 
spectively, in death no less than in life. ‘“ But for 
him” (Fillmore), says Mr. Garrison, ‘‘ there had been 
no merciless slave-hunters prowling through the North 
for their prey, carrying consternation and unutterable 
anguish into every negro family.” Do we wish the 
young men of this generation to understand that it 
will make no difference to them, as to the eulogies 
which they will receive after death, whether they fol- 
low the example of Fillmore or of Sumner? What 
means this declaration of the inspired prophet? “ Woe 
unto them that decree unrighteous decrees, and that 
write grievousness which they have prescribed; to turn 
aside the needy from judgment, and to take away the 
right from the poor of my people.” 

—Church and State, the expositor of Evangelical 
Episcopacy, in a commentary upon the Brooklyn 
Council, says: 

“The Council decided that, according to Congregational 
usage, a man cannot withdraw from membership in one of 
the churches of that body without the consent of the church, 
and that if any church recognizes such a withdrawal as valid 
and regular, it is the right of other churches to remonstrate 
and even to withhold fellowship from the offending body. It 
has often been said, and with truth, that there are unreason- 
able restraints upon liberty in the Episcopal Church, but 
there are, certainly, no such restrictions upon freedom as 
this. . . . . If aman chooses to withdraw from a parish 
altogether, he is at perfeet liberty to doso. If he should con- 
nect himself with another parish the canon requires him to 
procure a certificate from the rector of the parish which he 
leaves, but there is no penalty in case he does not do so, and 
any rector may receive such person to membership in the 
parish and to communion without any certificate. The pos- 
sibilities of abuse, and of ecclesiastical tyranny under this 


rule now endorsed by the Council are great and alarming. It- 


seems, according to this, to say nothing of the rights of a 
Congregational society, that a member of such a society can- 
not withdraw from membership without the consent of the 
society itself. If this consent is withheld, no matter on what 
grounds, he has no remedy unless it may be in appealing to a 
Council, and to their decision he must submit. They have 
therefore according to Congregational usage the power to say 
whether a man shall be permitted to leave one Congrega- 
tional Church and enter into membership with another. Wo 
should think that men would hesitate before putting upon 
themselves the shackles of such a system as this.” 
—Inferences prejudicial to Mr. Sumner’s religious 
character have in some quarters been drawn from 
the fact that he did not on his death-bed make dis- 
closure of his spiritual experiences and hopes. We 
do not know what were Mr. Sumner’s private re- 
ligious views, but the references to God and Christi- 
anity wifh which his speeches abound lead us to hope, 
if not to believe, that such inferences are unjust, 
It is true that the great Senator was not a formel 
champion of Christianity, but he was the champion 
of an eminently Christian cause, to which he adhered 
with a fidelity worthy of a martyr. Having shown 
his love to God by his services in the cause of hu- 
manity, he was ready to die at the appointed time; 
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and it is no ground of reproach that his last thoughts 
were of his unfinished work. Words of pious trust and 
hope are beautiful when they fall from the lips of the 
dying, but they are not necessary to salvation; and 
when they come at the end of an ignoble life, as they 
sometimes do, they are of little worth. One of Mr. 
Sumner’s friends says: “In the winter of 1873, after 
recovering from one of his severe attacks, he said: ‘If 
my work were only doue—only done—death would 
come to me, not as a skeleton, with terror, but as the 
Greeks sculptured him—a youth crowned with pop- 
pies, bringing rest; yet it will all be well in God’s own 
time; and when I die I wish my body carried to the 
grave by the race I have served so long, and to whose 
elevation my life has been consecrated.’”’ 


—The Governor of Pennsylvania deserves the 
thanks of all good citizens for enforcing the law against 
the riotous ‘strikers’? on the Erie Railway, at Sus- 
quehanna depot. The Burgess of the borough having 
protested against ‘the introduction of armed troops, 
to be used in supporting the interests of a corporation 
against citizens who ask nothing but their hard-earned 
wages due them from said corporation,” the Governor 


sent this reply: 
» ied ‘“ HARRISBURGH, March 29. 


“W. J. Falkenburg, Burgess, Susquehanna Depot. 

* As an individual I may sympathize with your people in 
their misfortune in not receiving prompt payment of their 
dues, but as the Chief Executive of this State I cannot allow 
creditors, however meritorious their claims may be, to 
forcibly seize property of their debtors, and hold it, without 
due process of law; much less can I allow them to take and 
hold illegal possession of a great highway and punish the in- 
nocent public, either as passengers or transporters, for the 
default of a corporation with which they have no concern. 
Whenever the laws of this Commonwealth shall provide that 
the employees of a railroad may suspend all traffic upon it 
until their wages are paid, I will acquiesce; but I cannot do 
60 while the law refuses to contemplate any such remedy. 
My duty is not to make the laws or to criticise them, but to 
execute them, and that duty I must discharge without fear 
GpGwvor. 1. ++: J. F. HARTRANFT.” 

—Both branches of the Legislature of Michigan, 
by a more than two-thirds vote of all the members, 
have agreed to submit to the people of that State, at 
the annual election in November next, a constiutional 
provision striking out the word “ male’’ from the arti- 
cle defining the right of suffrage in that State. If the 
amendment is adopted women will thenceforth vote 
in Michigan on the same terms as men. It by no means 
follows, however, from the submission of the question 
to the decision of the people, that it will be adopted; 
but whether adopted or not, the cause of woman suf- 
frage must gain mightily from the discussion of the 
subject in every part of the State; for there is no pos- 
sibility of framing even a plausible argument against 
this reform, without denying the fundamental princi- 
ples of Republican government and avowing doctrines 
that involve the exclusion from the polls of large 
bodies of meu whose right to vote is now acknowl- 
edged. Nay, more: Any man may be safely chal- 
Tenged to give one sound reason why he should himself 
be permitted to vote that will not be equally good if 
urged in behalf of his wife, his mother, or his daughter. 

—Senator Schurz is engaged to pronounce a 
eulogy upon Mr. Sumner, in Boston, near the end of 
this month, and the Hon. Robert B. Elliott, member 
of Congress from South Carolina, has agreed to perform 
a similar service for the colored people of that city in 
Faneuil Hall, April 14th. 

—Is the Presbyterian Church, so lately reunited 
after a rupture that lasted through a whole generation, 
to be again sundered through doctrinal issues? The 
former division, we remember, was preceded by the 
trial of Albert Barnes and Lyman Beecher for heresy; 
and now we have the ominous spectacle of a learned, 
devoted, and eloquent Presbyterian minister in Chica- 
£0, arraigned by a brother minister, and put upon trial 
for unsoundness in doctrine. Is Prof. Swing to be the 
Albert Barnes of the present generation? And is 
Prof. Patton covetous of the honors won by the heresy- 
hunters of a former generation? 


—According to the report of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, the sum of $11,226,977 was contributed by pri- 
vate persons in this country to educational purposes in 
1873. Of this sum the colleges received over $8,000,000. 
Who will despair of a country in which education 
holds so high a place as these figures indicate? 


—Joseph Addison, the famous English author, 
who was in 1715 Secretary of the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, wrote the following letter in reply to an appli- 
cant for office who sent him a bank bill for three hun- 
dred guineas asa bribe. It offers an example that may 
be profitably studied by the politicians of this country 
at the present time: 


“ Sir—I find there is a very strong opposition formed against 
you; but I shall wait on my Lord-Lieutenant this morning, 
and lay your case before him as advantageously as I can, if ho 
is not engaged in other company. Iam afraid what you say 
of his Grace does not portend you any good. 

“ And now, sir, believe me, when I assure you I never did, 
nor ever will on any pretence whatsoever, take more than the 
stated and customary fees of my office. 

“TI might keep the contrary practice concealed from the 
world, were I capable of it, but I could not from myself, and 
I hope I shall always fear the reproaches of my own heart 
more than those of all mankind. In the meantime, if I can 
serve a gentleman of merit, and such a character as you bear 
in the world, the satisfaction I meet with on such an occasion 
is always a sufficient and the only reward to, sir, your most 
Obedient, humble servant, J. ADDISON.” 








Che Sunday-School. 








A little boy on being asked by the examiner of a 
public school recently, who is the Prime Minister of England? 
promptly replied: ‘Mr. Spurgeon.’’ That bright youth may 
become Prime Minister himself some day. Would all preach- 
ers be honored with a similar answer from little boys of their 
own congregations? It is one thing to be known by, and 
another to impress one’s self upon, the young. 


A capital way to begin a school in a scattered neigh- 
borhood—at home, in one’s family; after the manner of the 
stout Norwegian in Minnesota who invited the district mis- 
sionary to come to his house, and commence with his ten 
children. 


What is the best method of making collections in our 
Sunday-schools? In some of them a record is kept of cach 
child’s offering from Sunday to Sunday through the year, as 
a provocative to memory and the increase of funds. If this 
is the be-all and the end-all of the matter, then the fuller 
boxes justify the device. But should the ultimate object be 
the true education—in its double sense of drawing out and 
training of the soul in its divinest instinct of giving—then the 
plan is at least incomplete, if not open to grave objections. 
What percentage of each child’s tribute is the outward and 
visiblo sign of the inward ordinance of its charity, and what 
the means most helpful to its increase, become the only items 
really worthy of record. Whoever can devise for our chil- 
dren’s use, a scheme of systematic beneficence in which the 
system will not utterly strangle the heartiness of the well- 
doing, and which will train them up to give intelligently and 
discriminatingly, and lovingly all their days, of that which is 
their very own, and not another’s, and get that they may 
give, will help to hasten on the millenium incalculably. 


My friend, the Sunday-school teacher in Brooklyn, 
said Rev. Edward Eggleston in an address recently (which 
the Sunday-school Times, prints in full), knew how to teach 
the truths of Scripture in their adaptation to children when, 
in explaining the strait and narrow gate, he took two chairs, 
fastened them near together and firmly to the floor, and load- 
ing a boy with bags of shavings, procured for the purpose, 
made him pass between the two high-backed chairs. He 
could not get through—so he takes off one bag; cannot get 
through yet—and he takes off another, and finally takes them 
all off, and the boy squeezes through. ‘‘ And so, boys, you 
can never get through the narrow gate while a single sin re- 
mains; put them all off,’’ etc. 





The New York Sunday-school Association, which for 
several years past has had a library and reading-room at the 
Bible House, finds the number of visitors and teachers who 
go there increasing to such an extent that it has secured lar- 
ger quarters in Association Building, corner of Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-Third Street. One of its spacious stores 
has been leased and is now being fitted up with every con- 
venience for teachers and others who wish to study their les- 
sons where books of reference and other helps can readily be 
consulted. The library isample, and current periodicals from 
all parts of the world which refer to Sunday-school work are 
kept on file. These rooms are a center, and must become 
hereafter more prominently such, where tho friends of the 
cause, teachers, scholars, pastors, and parents too, can meet 
each other to form acquaintanceship, or to exchange views 
informally on their work. Persons from out of town, we be- 
lieve, are welcome there. 





Sveryone will admit that under the novelty of a 
correspondent’s suggestions in the Sunday-school Teacher 
upon the preparation of lessons, there is more than one 
grain of common sense. The mere going toa class, writes he 
or she, with the head full of facts and thoughts is useless. A 
very few thoughts, well expressed and properly brought for- 
ward, will accomplish something. A splashing aboutin asca 
of ideas is a waste of time. Do not spend all the time in col- 
lecting material. Learn what you can about the lesson, and 
then prepare to teachit. Go into your own room and teach 
that lesson to a couple of chairs. Teach it just as if your class 
was before you. This is not so easy as you may think. You 
will, at first, stutter and stammer, and break down, and very 
likely laugh at yourself a good many times before you can 
talk that lesson right off without a trip. When you have pre- 
pared in this way, you go to your class perfectly familiar 
with your subject. You do not have to think while you are 
teaching what you shall say next; you know what is coming, 
and ycu teach with an case and glow that invite the attention 
of every scholar. 


It has been somewhat the fashion of late, in 
one quarter and another, to disparage the value of 
parish Sunday-schools; the objection to them being based 
on the assertion that no better instructor in religious 
things can be found for a child than its intelligent, 
thoroughly-cultured, and tenderly-wise Christian parent. 
This has its force, it must be admitted, but, on the other 
hand, it not unfrequently happens that even sincerely 
Christian parents are not ex oficio the most trustworthy 
spiritual guides to their offspring. Many a light of the world 
has been the opaquest of dark lanterns to those nearest him. 
In the April installment of Mr. Baker's Atlantic serial, for in- 
stance, this truth is very pertinently and pitifully put by Old 
Archer where he says: ** The trouble is, I was lost among my 
father’s crowd—two thousand children. The patriarch Jacob 
was not a circumstance to him. He would have me in his 
study at my book or blocks, while he was at his sermon for 
Sunday. As he warmed to it, I was out of existence to him. 
He was very eloquent, and I have watched him write, how 
often! . . . Sometimes I have stopped from my play to 
wonder at him, writing like lightning, with the tears rolling 
down his cheeks, and dropping upon his paper as he wrote. 
Often he would straighten himself up in his chair, both hands 
stretched out in earnest argument, the pen in one of them, 
and say to me, building houses across the floor: ‘O! undying 
soul, how can you resist the logic of love omnipotentas that!’ 
or something like that, his face aglow like that of an angel. 
- « « Even when my father would lie on the lounge in the 
sitting-room, on the rare evenings he did not go eut, in the 
brief intervals between visits, while he played with the chil- 
dren, his mind was on some pressing case in his church, or he 





would keep saying to us seated on his knees: ‘ Yes, darling, O 
yos!’ while he jotted down a memorandum or two for his next 
sermon. His church prospered, but his children perished!” 
Exceptional perhaps as this illustration may seem, it applies 
to the point considered. Furthermore, when the perent is 
alert and intent on his child's spiritual profit, his very intensi- 
ty of anxicty may unfit him for the delicate task, even if he 
has special gifts for the instruction of others. Then, too, it 
really scems, considering the high pressure of worldly cares, 
the requisite strain and hurry to secure all that the nineteenth 
century insists upon including in “‘ our daily bread,’’ the in- 
competence, the indifference, the want of tact of so many 
parents and guardians, that after all the greatest danger is 
not ina surfeit of religious instruction for children, even if 
the weekly Sunday-school hour be thrown in. 


Truths and Trifles. 


—A Scotch preacher being sent to officiate one Sab- 
bath at a country parish, was accommodated at night in the 
manse in a very diminutive closet, instead of the usual best 
bedroom appropriated to strangers. ‘ Is this the bedroom?” 
he said, starting back inamazement. “ Deed aye, sir, this is 
the prophet’s chamber.” *“ It maun be for the minor prophets, 
then,”’ was the quict reply. 


—Mrs. J. G. Swisshelm says she knew a “ particularly 
successful” teacher in Pennsylvania who sent a bill to one 
of her patrons in these words : 

** Mister Smith 

‘jake slimmens has came Too School Thirty-eight dais 
whitch is to months all But to dais whitch he will yet come 
at one dollar A month which is Two Dolars. 

“ David Domini September 26th 187-”" 


—There is an old negro in Maryland who lately voted 
for local option, as he understood it, but not as the public 
generally understands it. The story (a true one) runs thus: 
At arecent election a friend asked the old man how he was 
going to vote. “Oh,” he replied, “the Republican ticket—I 
always vote that ticket.” ‘“ But how are you going to vote on 
local option ?”” The darkey, looking up, asked, ** What’s dat ?” 
“Why, local option is putting down liquor,”’ was the reply. 
“Lors a massey!’’ said the darkey, ‘‘of course I vote for 
local option ; I votes to put down liquor to the old price, fib- 
penny-bit a pint!” 

—A German clergyman who was traveling stopped 
at an hotel much frequented by wags and jokers. The host, 
not being used to have aclergyman at his table, looked at 
him with surprise ; the guests used all their artillery of wit 
upon him without eliciting a remark. The clergyman ate his 
dinner quictly, apparently without observing the gibes and 
sneers of his neighbors. One of them, at last, in despair at 
his forbearance, said to him, “ Well, I wonder at your pa- 
tience! Have you not heard all that has been said to you?” 
“Oh, yes; but I am used to it. Do you know who Iam?” 
“No, sir.” ‘“* Well, I will inform you. I am chaplain of a 
lunatic asylum ; such remarks have no effect upon me.” 

—A story told by Dr. M’Cosh, of Princeton College, 
isseasonable. A negroin a religious gathering prayed ear- 
nestly that he and his colored brethren might be preserved 
from what he called their ‘*‘upscttin’ sins.” ‘* Brudder,”’ said 
one of his friends at the close of the meeting, “ you ain't got 
de hang of dat ar word. It’s ‘besettin,’ not ‘upsettin.’”’ 
* Brudder,” replied the other, if dat’s so, it’sso. But I was 
prayin’ de Lord to save us from de sin of intoxication, an’ if 
dat ain’t an upsettin’ sin, I dunno what am.’’—Harper's 
Weekly. 

—When a woman does lift up ber testimony against 
an evil, she does it thoroughly. It is perfectly easy to sce 
what she means; and she intends all and singular that is wise 
and beneficent. As to whether in this wicked world her ends 
will be accomplished is another thing, but honorable intent is 
not a virtue so common as to deserve indifference. The latest 
instance of female clear-sightedness, and boldness of expres- 
sion, is exhibited by Miss Sturge, of Birmingham, England 
We assume that she belongs to the well-known, wealthy and 
philanthropic family noted even among Friends as endowed 
with a “judicious’’ mental temperament, and an irrepressi- 
ble ardor in good works. MissSturge, having been prominent 
in educational matters, was invited to a dinner given to cele- 
brate victory in school matters. She declined. And she 
wrote to the managers: ‘‘Iam afraid I have too much ob- 
jection to celebration dinners to be able consistently to par- 
ticipate in yours. I do not think that they conduce to the 
national thrift and economy, in which I desire to see the ig- 
norant, on whose behalf you have so ably fought the educa- 
tional battle, trained by example as well as precept.’”’ This 
was not the sort of contribution to the celebration which Miss 
Sturge was invited to give. 

—The editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal has 
been searching for information in regard to the financial 
affairs of Mississippi, and he thus records the results of his 
labors: ** We had the honor of a call yesterday from a promi- 
nent colored statesman—an ex-senator—of Mississippi. ‘low 
did it happen,’ we inquired, during the very able conversa- 
tion which ensued, ‘that while the entire expenses of your 
State government in 1865 amounted to but $260,248.04, your 
public printing alone cost you in 1873 no less than $331,945.66 ?’ 
‘Well, I don’t know adzac’ly how it is, boss,’ answered this 
Christian statesman, ‘but the fac is, down at Jackson, sich 
things as public print’n has riz monsus here lately.’”’ 

—<An interesting relic of the “late unpleasantness ”’ 
turns up in Hartford, (shown us by Mr. Yale, the ingenious 
Superintendent of the Sharpe Rifle Factory,) in the shape of 
a“*Confed.” rifle with a very convenient yet simple arrange- 
ment in the stock-piece, by which the soldier could grind his 
coffee or corn. So, from its muzzle this little war-engine 
could deal destruction to the outer man, and from the other 
end afford means of comfort to the inner man! 

—Said a member of the Mississippi Legislature: ‘‘ Mr. 
Speaker! Mr. Speaker! Mister Speaker! ain’t I 'titled to de 
flo’, sah? I got up, sah, next after Mr. Smith, who was next 
after Mr. Johnson, who was next after Mr. Brown, who came 
next to Mr. Burrus, who was next to Mr. Bates, who was nex! 
to Mr. Ball, who was next to Mr. Blue, who was next to Mr 

Barclay, sah, and have stood here until they all got through. 
turnabout, and now it’s my time.” 
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SHADOWS. 
By Mrs. Saran W. HATCH. 


NDER a pine tree’s spicy boughs 
Growing beside the sea, 
Where the white waves with gray gulls play, 
At noontide of an Autumn day 
We idly whiled the hour away— 
Gay, bonny lasses three. 


’Twas an Autumn time of long ago, 
F’er the clouds grew in life’s sky, 
When I was a maiden scarce sixteen, 
Holding royal sway, I ween, 
O’er the old red school-house, set in green, 
Across the brook hard by. 


The purple light on the distant hills, 
The maple woods aglow, 
The sheen of sunlight on rock and shell, 
Tho billowy surge that rose and fell, 
Wove in our hearts a wondrous spell, 
In the noontide long ago. 


Then Clara, the meek and gentle, said, 
“Give me your thought, my sweet?” 
“ My thought?” I answered, ** A picture fair, 
A hill-side cottage, a happy pair, 
And merry voices of children there, 
And patter of little feet.” 


** And you, my Clara, true-hearted one, 
Your shadowy look translate.” 

*“ My thought—a strain from a noble song— 
Seems borne by whispering leaves along, 
Bidding me suffer and yet be strong, 

To labor, and still to wait.” 


Then Alice, the stately, of eye serene, 
And locks like deepest night : 
** The waters flow o’er a golden sand ; 
The flashing spray is a diamond band; 
Yon white sail beckons with jewelled hand, 
Floating in silver light.” 


Time, speeding ever, stays for naught ; 
There is no yesterday. 

Clara’s dreamtime idol proved basest clod; 

And, drawn through suffering nigh to God, 

Her life’s rich fullness goes forth abroad, 
In kindliest sympathy. 


Years in their onward, upward flight 
Have ripened, full a score, 

And the Lady Alice, in summer time 

Comes sailing back from a distant clime, 

To rest in this peaceful home of mince, 
Dreaming the old days o’er. 


But the power that wrought the mystic spell, 
When life was new and young ? 
Whence came the shadow of things to be? 
What hand attuned the minstrelsy 
Dropping ia very prophecy 
From each unconscious tongue? 


There are speech and language that have no voice, 
Prophets we little heed. 

There are mountains sacred as Sinai’s own; 

And wisest wisdom broadcast strown 

On other tables than those of stone, 
For him who runs to read. 








ENGINEERS WORK. 
By Ricuarp H. BUuEL. 


RECENT editorial in the Christian Union 

calls attention to the professional ignorance dis- ¢ 
played in the designs of many of our public works. It 
might be easy to point to a number of engineering 
structures of which the country may well be proud, 
but this fact is only too apparent: that there is much 
shameful mismanagement. It may be interesting to 
consider a few cases of this kind from an engineering 
point of view. 

Not long ago the fall of a bridge at Dixon, Illinois, 
was telegraphed over the country, exciting vigorous 
comments and denunciations of such frail structures. 
Then some new sensation aroused attention, and this 
disaster was forgotten; but the system of bridge let- 
ting which makes such accidents possible, goes on in 
the townships, and will continue to be productive of 
the same results. It may be worth while to glance at the 
system, and see whether engineers are to blame for 
such occurrences. Nearly every small township has a 
Board of Highway Commissioners, who are charged 
with the supervision of the roads and bridges. A 
bridge is needed, it may be supposed, and the commis- 
sioners advertise for proposals. In these advertise- 
ments nothing is said about working load and factor 
of safety, it being generally understood that the lowest 
bidder will get the work. Under these circumstances 
there are not wanting unprincipled men (who are 
known in the profession as “tin pan”’ bridge builders), 
to make bids at prices which render it impossible to 
produce a safe structure. So notorious has this become 
that reputable builders are rarely seen at the letting 
of a highway bridge. Unfortunately, these matters, 
well known in professional circles, and frequently dis- 
cussed in technical journals, are not familiar to the 
general public. Hence, when a bridge falls down, an 
impression is created that all bridge-builders are in- 
competent men or knaves. It is hoped that these 
remarks may be of some avail in correcting that im- 
pression. Bridge-building is a profession which is 


carried on by some of the best talent in the country, 
and its principles are both understood and practiced 
by reputable engineers. . 

Allusion was made, in the article referred to above, 





to a costly pumping engine that proves to be prac- 


tically worthless. The designer of the engine in ques- 
tion is a gentleman of great wealth, and large influence 
in the city for which it was constructed—of so much 
influence, indeed, that it is rumored that no official 
report of the test of the engine will be published, be- 
cause the result is unfavorable. It appears, then, that 
this case is not so much a question of engineering skill 
or the reverse—but is rather to be referred to political 
influence, which gave the designer an opportunity to 
build an engine in defiance of well known principles— 
and will, it is not unlikely, cause that engine to be ac- 
cepted by the city authorities, in spite of its record. 

A case of this kind shows pretty clearly the reason 
for the lack of engineering skill so often noticed. Po- 
litical influence, for instance, maintains at the head of 
the Street Cleaning Department in this city, a gentle- 
man who is supposed to have no particular experience 
or aptitude for the work, and causes our street cleaning 
system to be as disgraceful as it is expensive and inef- 
ficient. Probably, however, no one supposes that this 
is because an engineer cannot be found who is able to 
manage the Department. Any one who has watched 
the policy of making appointments in this city may 
well wender that any of our engineering structures are 
properly designed. Two hideous monuments to the 
value of political appointments have just been com- 
pleted in Union Square and in the City Hall Park. We 
are not surprised on learning that the sewers of this 
city are defective, when it is remembered that the 
most important engineering position is yet filled by a 
gentleman who rose to power during the regime of 
Wm. M. Tweed. The present Superintendent of Build- 
ings, according to newspaper report, has recently gone 
to Philadelphia to inspect the ruins of a fallen brewery, 
because, according to the newspapers, he has allowed 
the erection of quite a number of similar buildings in 
this city. It is an interesting fact, that at the time of 
the appointments under the new charter, one of our 
most talented engineers solicited the position of Super- 
intendent of Buildings, offering to conduct it for one- 
quarter of the amount that is at present appropriated, 
under bonds signed by some of the best known men in 
the city. 

But the system which has been described prevails 
throughout the land, in making appointments, and its 
working isseen in the extravagance and inefficiency of 
the various departments of the Government. Under 
this corrupting influence, there is little cause for won- 
der in the lack of engineering skill—the reason being 
that engineering talent is not wante*. Men who or- 
ganize a company for purposes of corruption or plun- 
der, officials who manage public affairs for their own 
selfish ends, are not apt to call for the services of able 
and upright engineers, who will thwart their schemes, 
This will serve to explain the expensive and faulty 
construction of railroads in late years. The country 
had been seized with a raiJroad fever, new companies 
were continually organizing, the most corrupt infiu- 
ences were set to work to secure grants and float the 
bonds. It was not to be expected that respectable and 
able men wouid be found insuch company. It is hoped 
that these remarks may excite attention to an evil that 
is continually growing in this land. Moreover, the 
writer thinks that the great body of our engineers, 
who are in the main painstaking, well educated, ex- 
perienced and conscientious men, should not be blamed 
for the shortcomings of a few. 





THE EARLY ANTI-SLAVERY DAYS. 
By OLIvER JOHNSON. 
No. V. 


URNING over now the pages of the first vol- 
ume of the Liberator, after the lapse of forty- 
three years, what a tide of memories of that *‘ day of 
small things” fills and over-masters me! I am re- 
minded, in the first place, of another and a contempo- 
raneous journal, the Christian Soldier, in the columns 
of which, when just twenty-one years of age, I first 
assumed the responsibilities of editorship. The first 
number of this paper appeared simultaneously with 
the first number of the Liberator. It was a small 
semi-monthly sheet, devoted to the maintenance of. 
Orthodox views of Future Retribution, in opposition 
to the then rising “‘ heresy”’ of Universalism. It su- 
perseded the Anti-Universalist, which, under the ed- 
itorship of Mr. Origen Batcheler, had carried on the 
war against Universalism in a way that did not entire- 
iy approve itself to the leading evangelical clergymen 
of Boston, who encouraged me to take hold of the 
enterprise and prosecute it in a less belligerent, not to 
say less vituperative spirit. Whether or not there was 
more of Christian courage than of youthful presump- 
tion on my part in undertaking such a work I shall 
not now venture to decide. Of one thing I am sure: 
if I was born for anything it was to be an editor. My 
qualifications were few enough, certainly; but if 
Horace Greeley was right in saying that the way to 
make good a editor is to ‘feed him on ink,” then my 
training had been of the right sort, for I had been 
“ devil,” roller-boy, compositor and pressman, in reg- 
ular succession, and had also tried my ’prentice-hand 
with the pen. My theological furnishing, I suspect, 
was rather scant, but I had Lyman Beecher for my 
mentor, and I knew enough not to venture beyond my 
depth. My office, from the first, was not far from that 
of the Liberator, where I was a frequent and deeply 
interested visitor. As I have already stated, Mr. Gar- 
rison was my model editor and hero, and, siuce listen- 





ing to his lectures in Julien Hall, I had been in com- 
plete sympathy with his anti-slavery views. In the 
Fall of 1831 the office of the Christian Soldier was re- 
moved to a room adjoining that of the Liberator, and 
the two papers were for some time printed on the same 
press. This brought me into still closer relations with 
the editor of the Liberator, and gave me constant op- 
portunities of intercourse with the faithful few who 
rallied at his call. 

In that “small chamber, dark, unfurnitured and 
mean,’’ with a bed on the floor in one corner and a print- 
ing-press in another, where Garrison and his partner 
“toiled o’er their types,” I first made the acquaintance 
of some of the noble men whose names became historic 
in consequence of their devotion, through evil as well as 
good ‘report, to the anti-slavery cause. Among these 
I may mention Samuel J. May, Samuel I. Sewall, Da- 
vid Lee Child, Ellis Gray Loring, John G. Whittier, 
Joshua Coffin, Benjamin C. Bacon, Arnold Buffum and 
Moses Thacher. Mr. Garrison, however busy with his 
pen or his composing-stick, was always prompt to 
welcome all who came to see him, whether from curi- 
osity or sympatby, or from a desire to obtain informa- 
tion respecting his views and plans. In public he 
could in that day speak only after the most careful 
preparation by writing, but in private conversation he 
was delightfully free, and grandly impressive. If, as 
somebody has said, “ eloquence is logic on fire,’ then 
he was certainly eloquent. His faith in the principles 
of freedom was absolute, his recognition of the hu- 
manity of the negro without limitation or qualifica- 
tion; and no man could hear him talk even for five 
minutes without being impressed by his earnestness 
and supreme devotion to his work. Often, while en- 
gaged in working off the edition of the Christian Sol- 
dier, did I 4 stop the press”’ to listen to his impassioned 
talks with visitors. How impressive, how convincing 
he was! How pure and tender was his sympathy not 
only for the slaves but for the free people of color! 
What power of argument and illustration did he dis- 
play in dealing with the current apologies for slavery 
and the popular objections to emancipation! FEs- 
pecially was he mighty in the Scriptures, citing with a 
marvelous pertinency the words ef prophets and 
apostles and of Jesus of Nazareth as support and 
warrant for all his doctrines and measures. In his 
presence timid men became bold, the doubting were 
convinced, and cavilers saw their sophistries swept 
away like drift-wood upon the surface of a mighty 
stream. Every one who approached him saw at once 
that he was a man such as Jean Ingelow happily de- 
scribes: ‘* The right man to follow any cause, let it be 
what it will, is he who loves it well enough to fling to 
it everything he bas in this world, and then think that 
not enough, and so fling himself after it. This last 
item often weighs down the scales held in heaven, and 
the man gets what he gave himself for.” 

It was inevitable that such a man, in pleading the 
cause of a down-trodden and despised race, and in at- 
tacking a system that had its intrenchments in Church 
and State alike, and that was closely intertwined with 
the religion as well as the politics and business of the 
country, should incur the charge of fanaticism, reck- 
lessness, 2nd violence. Such has been the fate of re- 
formers in all ages. The very names which at the 
present day are cherished as the brightest and the best 
were by their own generations cast out as evil. Jesus 
of Nazareth, whom the great majority of the Christian 
world adore as God, was crucified as a fanatic and a 
traitor, and the Apostles of his religion were regarded 
as the offscouring of the earth. The leaders of the 
great Protestant Reformation incurred the most terri- 
ble denunciations by their efforts to purify the Church 
and emancipate mankind from the terrors of supersti- 
tion and priestcraft. Indeed, there is not an example 
in all history of a man who set himself resolutely to 
the work of reclaiming a nation from any system of 
iniquity that did not thereby bring upon himself a 
flood-tide of censure and cdium. Mr. Garrison’s at- 
tacks upon slavery and its supporters were mild in 
comparsion with those of Milton upon the tyrants of 
his time and their abettors; yet of the latter Dr. Chan- 
ning has well said: 

“In regard to the public enemies whom he assailed, we 
mean the despots in Church and State, and the corrupt insti- 
tutions which had stirred up a civil war, the general strain of 
his writings, though strong and stern, must exalt him, not- 
withstanding his occasional violence, among the friends of 
civil and religious liberty. That liberty was in peril. Great 
evils were struggling for perpetuity, and could only be broken 
down by great power. Milton felt that interests of great 
moment were at stake; and who will blame him for binding 
himself to them with the whole energy of his great mind, and 
for defending them with fervor and vehemence? We must 
not mistake Christian benevolence, as if it had but one voice, 
that of soft entreaty. It can speak in piercing and awful 
tones. There is constantly going on in our world a conflict 
between good and evil. The cause of human nature has al- 
ways to wrestle with foes. All improvement is a victory won 
by struggles. It is especially true of those great periods 
which have been distinguished by revolutions in governmert 
nnd religion, and from which we date the most rapid more- 
ments of the human mind, that they have been signalized by 
conflict. Thus Christianity conyulsed the world, and grew 
up amidst storms; and the Reformation of Luther was a sig- 
nal to universal war; and Liberty in both worlds has encour- 
tered opposition, over which she has triumphed only througk 
her own immortal energies. At such periods, men, gifted 
with great power of thought and loftiness of sentiment, sre 
especially summoned to the conflict with evil. They hear, ‘8 
it were, in their own magnanimity and generous aspirat‘on? 
the voice of a divinity; and thus commissioned, and bur nirg 
with a passionate devotion to truth and freedom, they mst 
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and will speak with an indignant energy, and they ought not 
to be measured by the standard of ordinary minds in ordi- 
nary times. Men of natural softness and timidity, of a sincere 
but effeminate virtue, will pe apt to look on these bolder, 
hardier spirits, as violent, perturbed, and uncharitable; and 
the charge will not be wholly groundless. But that deep feel- 
ing of evils which is necessary to effectual conflict with them, 
and which marks God’s most powerful messengers to man- 
kind, cannot breathe itself in soft and tender accents. The 
deeply moved soul will speak strongly, and ought to speak so 
as to move and shake nations.” * 


Samuel J. May, who combined the gentleness and 
sweetness of the Apostle John with the boldness and 
energy of Paul, tells us, in his Recollections of the 
Anti-Slavery Conflict, that once, when he was in Dr. 
Channing’s study, the Doctor objected to Mr. Garrison, 
that his style was excessively severe, his epithets harsh, 
abusive, exasperating. Mr. May thereupon took from 
the Doctor’s bookcase a volume of his writings, and 
read to him the passage about Milton which I have 
just quoted. The Doctor bowed and smiled blandly, 
saying: ‘I confess the quotation is not inapt nor un- 
fairly made.” 

The truth which Dr. Channing so frankly confessed 
must be obvious to every candid mind. If we compare 
the giant evil which Garrison assailed with the tyran- 
ry against which Milton lifted up his indignant voice, 
every one of the Doctor’s words will be seen to be even 
more applicable to the former than to the latter. In- 
deed, when we look at American slavery in the light 
of the professions of the American people as embodied 
in the Declaration of Independence, even the calmest 
and most judicious friend of humanity must concede 
that no reformer of any age ever had better justifica- 
tion than Mr. Garrison and his associates for the use of 
strong and indignant words. If liberty was in peril in 
Milton's day, was it not equally so when the American 
people, insensible to the debasing and criminal char- 
acter of slavery, were prostituting alike their moral 
and political power for its perpetuation? If Jefferson 
in his day, contemplating the character and conse- 
quences of slavery, was moved to say: ‘I tremble for 
my country, when I remember that God is just, and 
that his justice cannot sleep forever,” had not the time 
fully come in 1831 when some messenger of God was 
needed to lift up a voice of warning and protest that 
should be heard from the Lakes to the Gulf, and from 
the shores of the Atlantic to the prairies of the West? 
Such a messenger was William Lloyd Garrison, and 
the time will surely come, if it has not already arrived, 
when his grateful countrymen will enshrine his name 
among the greatest of their servants and benefactors. 

The first numbers of the Liberator were warmly wel- 
comed by a few philanthropic and far-sighted persons 
in different places at the North, but it was received 
coldly and distrustfully by the great body of the peo- 
ple, and in influential quarters was pronounced an 
“incendiary ” and ‘fanatical’ paper. The general 
complaint on the part of those who werc indifferent to 
the question was, that the language in which the editor 
attacked slavery was harsh and violent. And, indeed, 
it may as well be confessed that some very sincere but 
timid friends of the cause were not a little affected by 
this objection. One of Mr. Garrison's most intelligent 
and devoted friends, under a keen apprehension of the 
popular sensitiveness to any assault upon slavery, be- 
sought him to find a name for his paper less belligerent 
than the Liberator, and suggested that he should call 
it the ‘‘Safety-Lamp.’’ The eminent man who, if I 
mistake not, made this suggestion, still lives, and 
I think he will smile when he sees this allusion to an 
incident which, perhaps, he has forgotten. 

Mr. May himself, as he informs us, once remonstrat- 
ed with Mr. Garrison on account of the severity of his 
language. ‘ Do try,’’ said the good man, entreatingly, 
“to moderate your indignation, and keep more cool; 
why, you are all on fire.” Mr. Garrison stopped, laid 
his hand on his dear friend's shoulder, with a kind but 
emphatic pressure, and said slowly, with deep emo- 
tion: *‘ Brother May, I have need to be ail on fire, for 
Lhave mountains of ice about me to melt.” ‘“ From 
that hour,” says Mr. May, ‘‘I have never said a word 
to Mr. Garrison in complaint of his style. I am more 
than half satisfied that he was right, and we who ob- 
jected were mistaken.”’ 

Mr. Garrison, in the third number of the Liberator, 
thus alludes to the objections made to the style of his 
attack upon slavery: 


“In attacking the system of slavery, why so vehement? so 
unyielding? so severe? Because the times and the cause de- 
mand vehemence. An immense iceberg, larger and more 
impenetrable than any which floats in the Arctic Ocean, is to 
be dissolved, and a little extra heat is not only pardonable, 
but absolutely necessary. Because truth can never be sacri- 
ficed, and justice is eternal. Because great crimes and de- 
structive evils ought not to be palliated, nor great sinners 
applauded. With reasonable men I will reason; with humane 
men I wiil plead; but to tyrants I will give no quarter, nor 
waste arguments where they will certainly be lost.” 

In the second number he said: 

“The hearts of some individuals are like ice—congealed by 
the frigidity of a wintry atmosphere that surrounds, enyel- 
Opes, and obdurates. These may be melted by the rays of 
humanity, the warmth of expostulation, or the breath of 
Prayer. Others are like_adamantine rocks; they require a 


Ponderous sledge and a powerful arm to break them in pieces 
ore cask of powder to blow them up.” 


The man who wrote these words had a clear appre- 
cation of the great work to which he was called, and 


* Channing’s Works, Vol. I., pp. 24-5. = 





of the means required to insure success. The hour for 
the arraignment of slavery and for the organization 
of a movement to insure its overthrow had come, and 
lo! here was the man! 


Che Church. 


HOME, 


During the past year the New York Methodist 
Church Extension and Missionary Society has met with great 
success in its work. It established sixteen new stations, 
twenty-three Sunday-schools, with an attendance of over 
four thousand pupils, and appointed twenty-four pastors and 
assistants. The year’s expenditures of the Society were over 
eighty-five thousand dollars. It is the hearty support given 
to such agencies as this one that gives to Methodism its 
* pushing ’’ reputation. 














A writer in one of our Presbyterian exchanges 
makes the suggestion that the eleven theological seminaries 
in the denomination be consolidated into four, which would 
give but little over one hundred students to each. These 
could then be amply endowed and the best talent put into 
their faculties. One of the reasons the writer gives for con- 
solidation is original in its way, his opinion being that the 
more nearly the rising ministry is brought under the same 
tuition the less likely are they to wander from the old paths. 





What the church loses because its ministers general- 
ly have such poor business tact is made the subject of some apt 
comments in the Presbyterian. Upon one important point it 
is emphatic: ** Though the sentiment of the church is against 
ministers having any practical knowledge in business, it is a 
notorious fact that they are compelled to be the financiers of 
the church throughout the land. If a church is built, and 
ever paid for, the minister has not only to secure, but dis- 
burse the funds; for Boards of Trustees are, with few excep- 
tions, notoriously inefficient, and oftener plunge churches 
into hopeless debt than free them from it, so that two-thirds 
of our ministers are compelled to handle through life money 
enough, in trust, to stock a bank, and almost the entire 
wealth of the church has to be handled by the men whom 
public sentiment would deprive of all preparation for their 
inevitable work.” Then again: ‘*‘ The modern sentiment on 
this subject entails great loss on both the church and minis- 
try. Business ability, through education and experience in 
the ministry, does not secularize, but gives immense power, 
as Dr. Guthrie testifies—and his life-work is stronger than his 
words: ‘ My people were all the better of the knowledge of 
business I had acquired in the bank;’ and every minister 
would be immensely better fitted for his work by two terms 
in a commercial college or so much practical service in the 
active duties of business life.’ 

Rey. Dr. E. N. Kirk died suddenly of apoplexy at 
his residence in Boston, March 27, in the seventy-second year 
of hisage. He was born in New York, in 1802, graduated at 
Princeton, in 1820, studied law for a year and a-half, and then 
entered the Princeton Theological Seminary. His labors asa 
pastor were commenced at Albany, where he remained until 
1837. Going abroad for his health, he was appointed Secretary 
of the Foreign Evangelical Society. He was called subsc- 
quently to the pulpit of the Park Street Church, Boston, 
which he declined; but in 1542 he accepted the pastorate of 
the newly-organized Mt. Vernon Congregational Church in 
that city. There he remained until his health compelled him 
to retire from active duty, his ministry in Boston covering a 
period of nearly twenty-five years. In 1856-7 Dr. Kirk again 
visited Paris for the American and Foreign Christian Union, 
for the purpose of establishing American Protestant worship 
in the French metropolis, where he was highly successful. 
At the time of his death he was President of the American 
Missionary Association. For several years past, Dr. Kirk had 
been in poor health; his sight, in particular, having al- 
most entirely failed him, and a paralytic shock having at one 
time seriously impaired his speech. Respecting his last hours, 
the Congregationalist says: **On Friday morning he arose ap- 
parently in his usual health, and after breakfast sat down to 
prepare notes for the further remarks on Revivals which he 
had been requested to make at the Ministers’ Meeting on 
Monday morning previous. Shortly before eleven, he laid 
down his pen to walk across the room, as was his custom, but 
was noticed by a sister near by to walk unsteadily. Then 
pointing towards his sleeping apartment, he fell upon the 
sofa. He lingered in a wholly unconscious state until ten 
minutes before 5 P.M., when the end came, and his spirit 
passed away. In the opinion of the physicians who were in 
attendance, he suffered no pain from first to last.”” The fu- 
neral of the deceased took place at his old church, on the 30th, 
and was attended by a crowded congregation. Rev. Drs. 
Blagden, Neale and Alden made addresses, and Rev. Drs. 
Webb, Anderson and Rev. Mr. Herrick, Dr. Kirk's associate 
pastor, took part in the solemn and affecting cxercises. 


PERSONAL NoteEs.—The will of the late Mrs. A. E. 
Safford, of Boston, includes bequests to the American Board 
and the Home Missionary Society, five thousand dollars to 
Mt. Holyoke Seminary, five hundred to Phillips Academy, 
Andover, for the erection of a house of worship in connection 
with the seminary, and smaller sums to various objects.—In 
the way of a summer pulpit exchange it is stated that Rey. 
A.H. Bradford of Montclair, N. J.,and Rey. 8. D. Eaton, of 
Portland, Oregon, Congregational pastors in the places named, 
are to preach to cach other's people for five or six months 
after May 1st.—Professor Smyth, of Londonderry, an Irish 
Presbyterian minister, not unknown on this side of the At- 
lantic, has been elected to the English House of Commons, 
but it is uncertain whether the laws will permit him to take 
his seat.—The late Mr. John Clark, of New Brunswick, N. J., 
bequeathed $20,000 to the Board of Domestic Missions of the 
Reformed Church, $10,000 to the fund for the Widows and 
Disabled Ministers of the Reformed Church, and $10,000 to the 
First Reformed Church of New Brunswick, of which he was 
a life-long attendant. Besides these pious and generous be- 
quests, Mr. Clark also left $10,000 to the American Bible So- 
ciety, $500 to the Humane Society, and $500 to the Dorcas 
Society, the last named being two excellent institutions of 
his native place. The Intelligencer says that the deceased 
“bas just closed a long life, marked throughout by an almost 








primitive simplicity of character, by stainless integrity, un- 
swerving goodness, and unostentatious benevolence.’’—Rev. 
Joseph Tracy, D.D., who died in Beverly, Mass., last week, at 
the age of eighty, was popular over thirty years ago asa 
preacher in Massachusetts and Vermont. He wrote a com- 
prehensive history of the Board of Foreign Missions, and an 
account of the revival of religion in the time of Edwards and 
Whitfield.—Revy. G. L. Raymond, pastor of the Presbyterian 
church, Darby Borough, near Philadelphia, has been invited 
to the chair of Rhetoric in Williams College, Mass., which has 
been made vacant by the election of Professor Bascom to the 
Presidency of the University of Wisconsin.—The advisability 
of giving money to benevolent objects in one’s lifetime, in- 
stead of bequeathing it by will, is signally illustrated in the 
case of an old gentleman, Mr. J. E. Grove,-of Hannibal, Mo., 
who recently died leaving a large sum to the American Bible 
Society. His heirs, however, contested it successfully on the 
plea of mental incompetency and an undue influence over the 
dying man, things of which none of bis most intimate friends 
dreamed till they heard it in Court. 








FOREIGN. 

It sounds rather puzzling over here to hear an En- 
glish Bishop assert in a formal charge that an extensive 
change has taken place in the views of thousands of Ameri- 
cans, who are manifestly abandoning the cld voluntary 
theory, as dangerous, if not ruinous to the country, and are 
moving to unite the Church and State as it is in Great Britain. 
It is to be feared he has been reading some of the documenta 
issued by that inappreciable number of individuals who have 
been arging the adoption of a religious amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 


American Methodist missionaries are doing some 
good work in India, and the English authorities appreciate it. 
But one correspondent says that there is danger that a num- 
ber of them will work themselves to death before they can 
be reinforced. One missionary, for example, preaches about 
ten sermons per week, and travels 1,170 miles, and every 
fourth week 1,400 miles. Is it necessary any longer to allow 
these laborers to wear themselves out, as not a few have, pre- 
maturely? Devotion is noble, but it ought not to shorten 
life willfully, so to speak. 


Mention is made in another paragraph of Dean Stan- 
ley’s liberal spirit, and also of Rey. Dr. Parker's proposal to 
him on the matter of exchanging pulpits. It is also to be 
stated that the Dean is about to give a further illustration of 
the charity which is one of his distinguishing characteristics, 
by allowing a memorial to be erected in the Abbey in honor 
of the founders of Methodism, John und Charlies Wesley. 
The sculptor is Mr. Adams Acton, whose work consists of 
medallions of the two brothers. At the base will be a bas- 
relief representing John Wesley preaching on his father's 
tomb in Epworth churchyard. Around him will be grouped 
about fifty figures, most of them portraits of living ex-presi- 
dents of the Wesleyan Conference, and of other distinguished 
members of that body. 


The English papers still have much to say about the 
revival movement in which Messrs. Moody and Sankey, of 
Chicago, are taking so prominent and glorious a part. In- 
stances of remarkable conversions are given almost without 
number, some of them being after this practical order: A 
man went to pay a debt long duc; surprise was expressed at 
his coming on that errand, but he explained all by saying, “I 
was brought to Christ last week.” The London Primitive 
Methodist of March 12th speaks of the revival as spreading 
over the whole city of Glasgow, where Mr. Moody now is, 
‘* Meetings for prayer are now more attractive than the thea- 
ter. Business men are leaving their merchandise for the mid- 
day meeting, and many of them are now Secking to lay up 
treasure in heaven. Ministers are coming in daily from the 
country, some from remote parishes in the Highlands, all 
anxious to receive a baptism of holy fire, that they may win 
souls to Christ in their different spheres.” 





Every now and then very distinct indications of the 
breaking up of denominational exclusiveness come to hand 
in one}way or another. The latest sign, and quite a conspicu- 
ous one, is the recent formation of an Evangelical Union in 
Boston, composed of Congregational, Baptist, Methodist, 
Episcopalian, and Presbyterian ministers. The Association 
has adopted for its doctrinal basis ‘‘ the broad, historic, evan- 
gclical, catholic ground which has been occupied by all vital 
Christians from the beginning, belief in the divine human 
person and atoning work of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and the personality and the regenerating and sanctify- 
ing offices of the Holy Spirit, the center of all true Christian 
union and fellowship.” The object of the Association is “ to 
cultivate a more intimate personal acquaintance, to promote 
a higher degree of spirituality, and to devise measures for the 
advancement of Christ’s kingdom in the world. The exer- 
cises shall be largely devotional, and, unless otherwise ordered 
an article shall be read at each meeting, by some member 
previously appointed, and upon such topic as shall be assigned 
at a previous meeting.” : 





In connection with the Ashantee Expedition there 
isa missionary story of rare interest. What is known as the 
Basle Mission in Switzerland has a few devoted laborers in 
Africa and India. Some time back three of them, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ramseyer, of Neufchatel, and Mr. Kuhne, a German, 
were captured while carrying on their work quietly on neu- 
tral territory, and taken by the Ashantees, on foot, to Coo- 
massie, where they were compelled to spend four sorrowful 
years. No one expected to see them alive again, but under 
Providence they were saved, probably through the influence 
of Prince Ansah, formerly a hostage in England, and now an 
Ashantee Christian. They even found favor with the King of 
the Ashantees, and were finally allowed to preach the Gospel 
openly, and also to teach school. They even gained the con- 
sent of the King and his Elders to the establishment of a mis- 
sion in Coomassie, and more than a ycar ago, in writing to 
the Mission Committee, they expressed their conviction that 
the Lord’s purpose in allowing their captivity would not be 
fulfilled until the Basle Mission established a mission station 
at that place. The young wife of Mr. Ramseyer joined with 
her husband in declaring her willingness to remain in the 
hands of the Ashantees rather than that the mission should 
be impoverished by paying an exorbitant ransom for them, 
The recent advance of the British troops had the effect of ac- 
complishing the release of the captives. The Basle Mission 
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is thoroughly evangelical, thoroughly devoted. It spends 
less of its funds on incidental expenses probably than any 
other society. It is too little known in this country, and is 
now in great need of funds. 

Dean Stanley has shown his liberal spirit in so many 
ways—his latest act of kindly catholicity being his participa- 
tion in the funeral services of Rev. Mr. Binney, the late 
eminent Independent minister—that it is not surprising to 
find Dr. Joseph Parker addressing him a letter on the impor- 
tant subject of the interchange of pulpits between Church of 
England and Non-Conformist clergymen. He puts the ques- 
tion pointedly in this shape: ‘‘ Given two ministers who pray 
to the same God, who trust in the same Saviour, who preach 
the same gospel, and live by the same holy law, why may they 
not preach in each others churches?’ Dr. Parker believes 
that no such problem ought ever to have existed in Christian 
thinking, and that there can be no satisfactory reason in the 
presence of God and the cross for any alienation between two 
sets of Christ’s ministers as the situation in England necessi- 
tates. Statutes, precepts, prohibitions there may be, but they 
are in their very nature so opposed to all the higher consider- 
ations involved in the case, that they ought not to be tolerated 
for a moment. To use Dr. Parker’s words: ‘‘ Were the 
question one which could be limited as merely and strictly be- 
tween one sect and another, it would hardly be worth any 
serious discussion: but it is at the farthest possible point 
from any such trifling ; it involves the very standing of Jesus 
Christ himself in the Church—his influence over the disposi- 
tion and fellowship of his followers—his intercessory prayer 
on behalf of the spiritual oneness of his flock—and the reality 
of that mutual love which is the richest fruit of the Holy 
Ghost. Under this conviction (which strengthens with all my 
knowledge of the Divine word and my acquaintance with the 
conditions of Christian progress), I believe that the time has 
fully come for the exercise of rights and the enjoyment of 
privileges which ought not to be limited by any authority 
less than Divine.’’ He concludes his letter as follows: “I 
have been led to address you, Mr. Dean, on this important 
matter because of your well-known catholicity and independ- 
ence. If you will take the initiative, there are godly and 
earnest men in your communion who will be only too glad to 
have the sanction and defence of your great example. Your 
coming amongst us would work a new and hopeful era in the 
Christian relationships of England, and would, indirectly, be 
one of the highest compliments you could pay to the illus- 
trious Church of which you are an illustrious ornament.”’ 


Che Coleck. 


{From Tuesday, March 31, to Monday, April 6.] 


Rhode Island had an election on Wednesday, but it 
Was a one-sided affair; the Democrats making no show at all, 
not even putting forward a state ticket. Henry Howard, the 
present Governor, was re-elected by a vote of 12,269 against 
1509 which were cast for Lyman Pierce. The rest of the 
ticket was elected by majorities nearly as large, with the ex- 
ception of the Lieutenant-Governor, who was nearly beaten 
by a prohibitionist opponent. 

















The Connecticut election is in progress as we go to 
press, and the certainty with which its result may be predict- 
ed is shown by the latest estimates which have come to hand. 
The Republican Committee announced highly encouraging 
reports from all over the State, and the Post, a high author- 
ity, said shortly afterward, ‘‘ The Legislature will be Repub- 
lican, which will insure the election of a United States Sen- 
ator and proper selections for the vacant places on the bench 
of the Superior Court. Whether our victory shall be com- 
plete depends upon the activity of our friends from this time 
till the close of the polls.”” The Chairman of the Democratic 
Committee, on the contrary, has “returns from the entire 
State, and feels no hesitancy in assuring you that a noble tri- 
umph is to come next Monday from the cordial union of 
Democrats and Liberals.” Connecticut is used to this sort of 
thing, and generally both parties are so near right that a 
hundred votes may casily change the result, 


When that irreconcilable French Communist, Henri 
Rochefort was sentenced to be transported to the penal colony 
of New Caledonia, the world, while it dropped a tear of pity 
for him as an individual, fondly hoped that it had heard the 
last of him. The latest dispatches from New South Wales 
say that he and a notorious confrére, Pascal Grousset, have 
escaped and are now on their way to London. The details of 
their escape are variously reported, but the fact seems pretty 
well authenticated, although the French Government has, as 
yet, no official confirmation. The cable might have spared us 
one bitter item, to the effect that Rochefort is coming to this 
country to lecture; but we have survived worse lecturers 
than he, and can probably stand it. 


Suppose for a moment that one should bring suit, 
let us say against the New York and New Haven Rrailroad 
Co. for being’ behind time, and so causing him to miss the 
Chicago express, damages being laid so as to cover hotel ex- 
penses, etc., actually incurred through the delay. That the 
company would laugh the claim to scorn is a matter of course ; 
and yet we have accounts of two similar suits lately heard in 
England, where in one instance the plaintiff was granted a 
case, and in the other the judge reserved his decision on ac- 
count of the importance of the question raised. In the first 
instance a train on the Southwestern Railway waited for a 
connecting train on the Great Western, and consequently a 
gentleman and two ladies reached Southampton too late for 
the Cowes boat. The party had to stay at a hotel over night, 
at an expense of three guineas. The defense innocently 
held that,the train was necessarily delayed to await the arrival 
of the Great Western train, which always brought a large 
number of transfer passengers, all of whom might if they 
chose bring suit if the train did not wait forthem. But the 
judge was not to be caught napping. He said in effect that 
the company should have started the regular train on time, 
and another if necessary on the arrival of the Great Western 
passengers; that the company, in short, was guilty of negli- 
gence in not starting the train as advertised. In the other 
case the Great Western Company was sued by an elector who 
failed to reach a certain station in time to vote at one of the 





late elections. The train was advertised to reach the station 
at a given time, but, through making unannounced stops and 
other detentions, was an hour and a half late. Damages, in- 
cluding loss of time, carriage hire, franchise, etc., £9 19s. 
Judgment reserved. 





It is lawful for the Director of the Mint to proclaim 
on the first of January what shall be the Custom-House value 
of foreign coins for the current year. He accordingly an- 
nounced at the proper time that the coin known as the Ger- 
man “mark” should be received at 23 82-100 cts. Now it so 
happens that this coin is an innovation, being a unit of value 
not mentioned in ordinary business transactions. Therefore, 
as three marks make a thaler, and as the old schedule fixed 
its value at 69 cents, and as the last proclamation does not 
mention thalers at ali, it occurred to certain importers that 
the old style was preferable. They therefore denied that the 
Custom-House had any business te know that three times 
23 82-100—71, 46-100, and insisted that no matter what the 
mark was worth the thaler was equivalent to 69 cents. Of 
course the question had to be referred to Washington, and 
eventually reached the Attorney-General, who gave it as his 
opinion that the importers were right and that they must 
have the benefit of the blunder until the Ist of January, 1875. 
Moreover, goods invoiced in French francs pay a duty more 
than 4 per cent. higher than the same goods when imported 
from Germany and invoiced in thalers or florins. Here is a 
little matter which Congress could set right in a moment, if a 
proper statement of the case were made. 

The suit which, as we stated last week, was brought 
against Sanborn et alin Brooklyn, came to an impotent con- 
clusion, so far as the prosecution was concerned. The Judge 
decided that inasmuch as the contracts were made in accord- 
ance with an existing law, Sanborn was not amenable for 
baving performed bis part and taken his lawful percentage. 
This is certainly a reasonable view to take of the affair, but 
we cannot blame the District Attorney for feeling somewhat 
agrieved at the conclusion, for he was prepared to show that 
the contract did not require Sanborn to do any work as a 
condition of receiving the 50 per cent.; that he (Sanborn) 
represented to the Secretary of the Treasury that he bad done 
such work, that the money was secretly collected, etc., etc. 
Allthis may or may not be true, but the fact that most im- 
presses the outside world is that the contract had a techni- 
cally lawful existence; that Treasury officials were author- 
ized (not required) to appoint contractors; that they did so 
appoint them, and that unknown sums found their way into 
pockets where, to all appearances, they did not belong. Mr. 
Secretary Richardson and his assistant, Mr. Sawyer, have 
been, meanwhile, before the Ways and Means Committee, 
and not very much has been learned from cither of them. 
Indeed the man who seems to know the ins and outs of the 
business better than any one else is Solicitor E. C. Banfield. 
The Committee learned more from him than from any wit- 
ness who has been before them. Sanborn himself, whose 
appearance before the Committee was promised at one time, 
seems to have thought better of hisintention. At all events 
he has not yet appeared, nor do we see any reason to modify 
the statements which we have made concerning those most 
extraordinary contracts. 

One principal object in placing Serrano at the bead 
of the Spanish Republic was to secure the individual co- 
operation of the army by having a thorough soldier as chief 
executive. The military success which was expected to at- 
tend his advent seems, however, to have ended with the 
capitulation of Carthagena, for affairs have steadily grown 
worse in the North, where a Carlist army is laying siege to 
Bilbao, and finds time all the same to repel Serrano, who is 
trying to force them to suspend operations. At least one en- 
counter has taken place between the two armies, which is 
more like what Christian gations term a battle than anything 
that has for some time occurred in Spain. Serrano has, after 
the manner of too many of his countrymen, been imperiling 
his character for veracity by sending victorious dispatches to 
Madrid, making, the while, no consideravie progress. A late 
telegram says that a truce has boen agreed upon for three 
days, the Carlists, however, reserving the right to continue 
siege operations. A truce like this has a grave air of favor- 
ing the Carlists, but, on the other hand, General de Rodas 
with 5,000 men is hastening to reinforce Serrano, and may 
change the aspect of affairs. Nevertheless the Carlist posi- 
tion is naturally a very strong one, and their deficiencies in 
the way of officers and supplies have been somewhat made 
up. Many officers of the old army, to whom a Republic was 
distasteful, have taken service with the Carlists, and perhaps 
the more successful stand which they have lately made is in 
no small degree due to this fact. 





A story, curiously illustrative of the way in whncla 
free-thinking Germany is governed, is reported in the En- 
glish papers. Prince Bismarck (who, by the way, is seriously 
ill, according to the telegraph) was asked one day in the 
Chamber of Deputies why Prussia alone of all the Western 
European Powers does not publish documents. He replied 
that if that were done he would have to double the number 
of clerks, since despatches cannot be published as they are re- 
ceived. In regard to statistics, everyone who can speak Ger- 
man is rated as a German, no matter whether he be a Pole or 
otherwise. Of course, this greatly simplifies the matter of 
census-taking, and tells moreover in favor of the dominant 
eloment. The Prince is farther credited with variously dis- 
torting foreign statistics in his public speeches. The Prus- 
sian Parliament has taken a recess, and Bismarck is said to be 
threatening to resign if his Army Bill is not passed, as now 
seems unlikely. In Alsace-Lorraine the Administration has 
established a more rigorous system, proscribing French news- 
papers and periodicals, prints, etc., save such as are approved 
and stamped by the proper officials. Indeed, Bismarck said 
quite plainly in a speech made a few days ago that the pri- 
mary intention of Germany in annexing the Rhine provinces 
was not to make freemen of their inhabitants, but to provide 
a permanent safeguard against French invasion. Of course, 
all the world knew this, but Bismarck has not heretofore said 
it in such unadorned phrase. Meanwhile, the ‘ politico- 
ecclesiastical contest "’ is going on, the last item being the 
arrest of a Roman Catholic bishop on charges which as yet 
remain unannounced. We cannot but regret that a govern- 
ment which in its organization and efficiency so greatly com- 
mands our admiration should in s0 many ways show its leaning 
toward despotic forms. Probably it is the only way to keep 
Germany united just now; and we can only wonder what 











will happen when William dies, and the Prince Royal reigns 
in his stead. 





No change has taken place in the attitude of Con- 
gress regarding the currency, although its action has had the 
effect of bringing out more unanimous expressions of dissat- 
isfaction than before. The most important action of the Sen- 
ate was the passage of Mr. Merrimon's amendment providing 
for the issue of $46,000,000 of national bank circulation ; thus 
bringing up its aggregate to $400,000,000. This is to be used 
in equalizing the national bank currency of which the East 
now has more than its proportionate share. A proposition 
to redistribute $50,000,000 without an additional issue was re- 
jected, and so was a proposition providing for the accumula- 
tion of gold in the Treasury. In short, every proposition 
looking to redemption in coin or bonds was defeated by the 
votes of 30 or 35 senators. In the House there has been some 
discussion of currency and free banking, but no votes were 
taken. It is believed that the Committee on Banking and 
Currency will report a bill for free banking with proper re- 
strictions for redemption. This, if passed by the House, and 
rejected by the Senate, will call for a compromise of some 
sort. New York city has spoken with no uncertain voice on 
this question. As the financial center of the continent she 
bas perhaps a right to expect that her opinion shall be re- 
garded with rather more consideration than is given to cities 
in general. Alexander T. Stewart and Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
if they know anything, may be supposed to know what is best 
for the safety of their own enormous possessions. The retort 
of the inflationists is that these men have the money in their 
hands and are anxious to keep it, and this is the reason why 
they do not want the volume of the currency increased. It 
passes comprehension how these persons think they are going 
to get money without giving an equivalent. An extra issue 
of currency cannot be distributed by lottery. It must inevita- 
bly go to the men who have houses, or lands, or produce, or 
what-not, for which, or for the use of which, people will pay. 
On Communistic principles this may be very unfair, but so 
long as the business faculty is unequally distributed, just so 
long will some people have more actual wealth, and conse- 
quently more ready-money, than others. We may, in short, 
assume, not unfairly, that the class which is best capable of 
forming an opinion disapproves, almost to a man, the appa- 
rent tendency of Congress. 


To all appearance, the great question of the hour is 
resolving itself into this: How much inflation will it take to 
secure the President’s veto? Every successive vote in the 
Senate and in the House has shown the disposition of our 
representatives to have inflation at any rate, and the con- 
tractionists, it is said, are now aiming to secure a bill which 
will surely be vetoed, but which, should it through some mis- 
chance receive the executive approval, will not be ruinous 
enough to precipitate a final crash before those who are pru- 
dent can make arrangements accordingly. Of course this is 
very dangerous ground, but where is the use in half-way 
measures? Why not pass the worst bill possible? If vetoed 
such an one is no worse than any other. If approved it will 
bring us to a specie currency quicker perhaps than would a 
well-considered law. There is serious talk to this effect 
among business men, who would rather suffer some incon- 
venience now than come utterly to grief byand by. It is sug- 
gested that much may be done to counteract the effects of 
any measure which may be passed, by making gold contracta, 
as, under decisions of the Supreme Court, it is perfectly law- 
ful to do. The details of such a system could not produce 
half the inconvenience that must, sooner or later, result trom 
unlimited expansion, and if leading merchants can forma 
coalition with this object, the vexed question of our currency 
will, sooner or later, adjust itectt. The press all over the land 
is still singularly unanimous in denouncing the action of Con- 
gress, nor is it »»fatr in a matter like this to assume that such 
journals se che Commercial and Gazette in Cincinnati; the Free 
Prees 11 Detroit; the Tribune and Times in Chicago; the Re- 
publican in St. Louis, and, in short, the most trustworthy 
papers everywhere, represent the people better than do the 
members of Congress now in Washington. The Herald, by 
the way, has been doing a good thing of late, by endlessly 
repeating, among its editorials, among its advertisements, 
everywhere, in short, the following lines: 


The possibility of a new issue of oy ie paper Iregard 
with amazement and anzicty, and, in my judgment, t, such an 
issue would be a detriment and a shame. Ca AnrEs SUMNER. 


That is as judicious and praiseworthy a bit of advertising as 


was ever perpetrated. 


Che Household, 


WHOSE FAULT IS IT? 


By KATHERINE WILLIAMS. 


QO. grandmothers shake their heads and ex- 

claim, ‘‘What are the girls of this generation 
good for? In my day we could do things the recital 
of which would now make them faint away.’”’ We 
look at the so-called children and say, ‘‘ How delicate 
the little people are in these days; what grown-up, 
mature faces they carry about on their tiny bodies.” 
Wiseacres look serious and say, *‘ The race is degene- 
rating; we shall not have a decent specimen of hu- 
manity in fifty years.” 

There must be a reason for all this! Old heads and 
young shoulders were never intended to go togetber; 
childhood and colorless cheeks are totaly incongruous. 

If you happen to pass through any of our parks on 
the next sunny day, and will take the trouble to look 
about, you will perhaps get a hint of the eause of the 
trouble. There is a nurse enjoying so thtroughly her 
chat with her friends, that she is in no mood for inter- 
ruption. Her little charge does something contrary 
to her wishes, and the consequence is, she is picked up 
roughly, pinched and shaken, and seated with a force 
that would make you or me, my mature frisnd, feel 
sick for half a day. Another little tot, just able to 
walk, is crying to be taken up and carried Twenty- 
five pounds isa great load to be borne by these tiny 
feet, and a block seems like half a mile. She ig tired, 
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and begs piteously, ‘Take the baby, please take the 
baby!” The only answer isa twitch, an acceleration 
of speed which forces her either to keep the feet 
moving or to fall; and a slap in addition if she doesn’t 
“hush.” Behind her is a baby blinking and winking 
in the vain effort to keep the sun out of its six weeks’ 
old eyes. 

A lady was walking in the street one day, and see- 
ing alittle girl brutally whipped by a nurse, she fol- 
lowed her home and told the child’s mother what had 
taken place. The reply was an invitation to mind her 
own business, with the remark that this mother (?) 
had perfect confidence in her nurse, and allowed her 
to punish the child whenever she thought it best. 

Two thoughtless nurses in a frolic one day began to 
race their baby-carriages down the street; one of them 
upset upon the root of a tree and the little occupant 
was thrown violently to the ground. A woman, in 
passing, noticed with surprise that the baby made no 
sound when lifted into the carriage, and uneasily fol- 
lowed the nurse home, and a few moments later en- 
tered the house. 

‘Has your baby returned?” she asked the mother. 

* Yes,’’ was the astonished reply. 

“Was everything about her all right?" continued 
the woman. 

“Yes,’’ answered the mother, uneasily; “why do 
you ask? Being asleep when she came in, the nurse 
laid her upon the bed without undressing her.’’ 

*“ Please look at the child,”’ said the woman, in alarm. 

The mother ran upstairs. The next momenta fear- 
ful scream was heard. The baby was dead. 

We turn away from the recital of facts so revolting 
(every one of which I know to be true), and wonder 
why people will write such painful things. If they 
are so sad for us even to read, what must the suffering 
be to the poor little victims? 

We blame these nurses, as we justly may; but is not 
the fault, in many cases, farther back? We cannot 
serve our children and all the gayeties of the season too. 
A lady, in reply to a question respecting her baby’s 
welfare, said, not long ago, ‘*Oh! he’s very sick. I 
suppose he'll die; but, really, I have not the time to 
look after him. Last night the nurse gave him some- 
thing which was not the right thing, I suppose, for he 
had convulsions. But, what could Ido? lam so busy, 
I can’t take care of everything.’’ What was it that 
occupied her so closely that her own little baby might 
die for lack of care? Simply an unending round of 
amusements. If the enjoyment was not sought out- 
side it was brought home, and the cries of the little 
one were drowned by the sound of music and dancing 
below. 

If things like these take place in the broad daylight, 
what sorrows, of which we know nothing, must be 
buried within some little breasts. There are healthy, 
robust mothers who refuse to take their babies at night, 
leaving them instead with women who have been in 
their employment but a few weeks and of whom 
they know almost nothing. ‘It nearly kills me to be 
disturbed at night,” they say. (They can dance till 
morning, night after night.) No pains are taken to 
enquire what makes them ench “model babies for 
sleeping,” it is easy to make a baby a model in that re- 
spect by the outlay of a few pennies. There are 
mothers who are not greeted by outstretched arinc and 
with a joyful shout upon entering the nursery, but 
who are looked upon as company quite out of place. 

We have made some progress in sparing the rod 
since our grandmothers’ times, and have found that old 
Solomon, Wise as he was, was not all wisdom in those 
precepts, any more than he was consistent in advis- 
ing his son so earnestly to beware of strange women, 
while he serenely contemplated his hundreds of wives. 
But while the rod has been banished, so has the child. 
It was a good old time when the baby was tied ina 
chair, helped to atin cup and spoon wherewith to make 
music, while his mother peeled the potatoes and cooked 
the meat before his delighted eyes. Our manner of 
living has altered since those days, of course, but why 
cannot our babies watch mamma at her sewing, or her 
painting or her music ? Why cannot her presence be 
the atmosphere which baby breathes, and the absences 
few and far between, and the nurse as some one who 
waits upon her? How can we trust these tender little 
beings to those we know little or nothing about? How 
can we run the risk of their actually suffering while 
out of our sight? 

Thank God there are some mothers left, mothers who 
still keep that name from becoming a mere mockery; 
but there are many, oh, very many, who, regarding mar- 
riage as the means of acquiring an establishment, look 
upon their chilcren as the price they have to pay for 
their luxuries, and as such to be kept as much out of 
the way as possible. 

So long as children are shaken, and frightened, and 
overtaxed, an¢ put to sleep on paregoric, and given 
improper fool, just so long shall we have puny deli- 
cate childre1. Are not sins of omission as bad as sins 
of commission? And are we not as responsible if our 
children die for lack of care as if we really put them 
out of the world? We have an ugly name for one 
who commits the latter crime, but there are many 
equally guilty who have never been brought to light. 

I never pass the corner of Twenty-Second Street and 
Fourth Avenue without a sense of gladness and thank- 
fulness, that God has raised up for us a good man who 
is willing to speak for those who are dumb, and who 
will lift the burdens from the breaking back; but how 
I wist in my very soul that its sister buikding were on 





the opposite corner, where some one might speak for 
our little ones who are either too young or too timid to 
speak for themselves « some one who could compel wo- 
men called mothers to do for fear of the law what they 
now fail to do for want of a heart. 





FOR A MEMORIAL OF HER. 

HE is a washerwoman, and she lives in one of 
the northern cross-streets of New York, not far 
from the Hudson river. You may have met her, some- 
time, hurrying along after night-fall, carrying in her 
arms that enormous bag of clothes, and bent under its 
weight. Week in, week out, she toils at her tub, at that 
hardest work that human backsare heir to; every mus- 
cle strained and bent, as she soaps and rubs and wrings. 
Day in, day out, she stands at the ironing-table, lifting 
and passing to and fro the eight pounds of solid iron, 
seven times heated, lifting and pushing it all day long. 
Standing, mark you, at table or tub, ‘‘on her feet,” 

literally, sixteen hours out of the twenty-four! 

She supports by her hard work a husband, now quite 
an old man, and one child. She rents a small, six- 
roomed house, two rooms of which she retains for her- 
self, and the remaining four ske renis out to laboring 
men and their families. With the rent of these rooms 
and the profits of ber own hard work, she has managed 
to “ get along’ comfortably, and to have afew dollars 
laid by for a rainy day. 

The rainy day camein theautumn. Every man of the 
four who rent her rooms was turned out of work. Good, 
honest fellows, sober and industrious, with their little 
families around them; facing the problem to beg, or 
steal, or starve! Leaving home early in the morning, 
with basket and shovel, walking the streets all day 
long in the vain quest for work; and returning at 
night, hopeless. Hopeless? Desperate! save for one 
ray of light in the darkness: one link that bound them 
to their kind. 

“T forgive them the rent,’’ says Ann the washer- 
woman, “and it’s going on five months now. Sure an 
they’ve had but one meal a day the winter long, and 
that a little oatmeal. If they make a few pennies, with 
shoveling snow now and then, would it be I that would 
take it, and the children starving?’’ 

Through all these five dark months has Ann the 
washerwoman scrubbed, and soaped, and wrung; has 
toiled over the hot irons, and carried home the heavy, 
piled-up basket, rejoicing that it was heavy. Paying 
the rent for those four families, keeping, who knows 
from what extremity of crime and reckless despair, 
those four husbands and fathers. In her magnificent 
charity—for all greatness is relative, what proud name 
in New York can rival hers! In what proportion to our 
incomes, to our own outlay for luxury in mind or body, 
does our giving stand to this woman’s mite? What 
man or woman among us, millionaire, banker or mer- 
chant, or gay leader in fashionable charities, has given 
of his substance, his all, and added to the gift the hard- 
earned wages of every day, as ‘‘this one woman hath 
done?”’ 


_ Che Aittle Folks. 


THE WRENS. 


By Mrs. Mary E. MI“yer. 














HE wren house fixed to the old spruce tree in 
front of the door was full of occupants, though 
nobody could guess how many; and the parent birds 
flew back and forth all day with worms and moths in 
their beaks, which were received with clamorous cries 
within the nest. Sometimes Madame Jenny or Mister 
Billy paused thoughtfully on the platform and looked 
in attentively to make sure of distributing the food 
impartially. 

“Oh! father,” called Emily, his youngest, as he came 
in sight, returning from his daily tour to the city, 
“T’ve been watching them, and I’ve counted how many 
they carry in during the day; three worms every ten 
minutes—sometimes more and sometimes less—but 
mother says that is the average; that makes eighteen 
an hour; and they work twelve hours, at least, and 
that’s two hundred and sixteen worms in a day. 
Where do they find them all? I wouldn’t be a mother 
wren or father wren, would you, father? Only think, 
to have to feed, all the time, such greedy children! ”’ 

As Fmily’s tongue rattled on very fast, the careworn 
look gradually smoothed from her father’s face, and 
he seemed to be hearing the refrain: 

“ Mortal, fly from care and sorrow ; 
God provideth for the morrow.” 


He made no direct reply to his little daughter; but 
stood a moment watching the untiring diligence of the 
small, busy creatures setting him such an example of 
patient care of their offspring. 

Presently he said, ‘They must be nearly ready to 
fly. Watch carefully. It will be a sight to see their 
début into the world. Call all of us if you spy any 
signs of the youngsters coming out.’”’ And he wentin, 
leaving Emily at her post. That evening, when his 
own group of six were fairly off for the night, he 
spoke to his wife about their eldest, Fred; a fine lad of 
eighteen, who, with his clear, frank face and generous 
disposition. was really a captivating boy; but, if the 





truth must be told, inclined to laziness. ‘Now, 
mother, let’s hear how Fred received the offer.’’ The 
wife laid down her work, looked about, carefully shut 
the door, then spoke. ‘He declined it. He said he 
didn’t care much about going to work just yet. He 
thought he should join a class forming to study Ger- 
man, and another for pursuing Natural Science farther 
than the regular course. He said such things were 
very useful to a man.” 

“That may all be very true,”’ exclaimed the father, 
impatiently; ‘‘ but what’s a man todo, with shoe bills, 
and butcher’s bills, and grocer’s bills running up faster 
than he can meet them? I was in hopes Fred would 
relieve me of one burden when Morris made him that 
fine offer.”” The mother pondered. Her handsome Fred 
was very dear to her heart. She wanted him to have 
his own way; but she glanced at her husband, and 
scales seemed to fall from her eyes. She saw him 
looking old—his hair grown thinner, his figure scant- 
ier. Was this the robust, full-figured men she knew 
as her husband? She laid her hand kindly upon his 
arm. ‘“ Never mind, husband dear, there are more 
ways than one to doa thing; we'll manage it yet.” 

A cheery group gathered around the plentiful 
breakfast table, and a merry morning’s meal they 
made. It is true the father’s face was quite serious; 
but the children were gay, and they did not let him 
alone till he had made a laughing retort to his eldest 
daughter, and told a very old story to his youngest 
“ piggy wiggy.” 

‘“*Mayn’t I eat my muffin at the door and watch the 
wrens?” said she. 

“Yes, child,’’ mother replied, “I have heard them 
calling all the morning end not once has either old bird 
been near them.” 

“TI hope no naughty boy has thrown a stone and 
killed those ‘ faithful providers,’ as father calls them,” 
and Emily glanced severely at Harry, “I never did!” 
he shouted after her. ‘‘ Hush, hush,’’ said his mother, 
“nobody thinks you did;’’ whereat a smile passed 
round, and Fred whispered to his sister ‘‘ that mother’s 
crows were all white.”” ‘If not they will become so 
by believing in them,” she replied wisely. 

“Father, father,’’ shouted Emily, “ there’s one in 
in the doorway of his house sticking his head out just 
as far as ever he can, with his mouth wide open calling 
for his breakfast. Where can his folks be? Why don’t 
they bring him some of those green worms they found 
so plenty yesterday? Why, I do believe he’s coming 
out! Ha! he’s going to fall! Where can his mother 
be?” 

At these exclamations the family hurried to the win- 
dow just in time to see master wrenny straddle out on 
the piazza of his house, take one frightened look at the 
wide, wide world, and then scuttle back very much 
astonished over the back of another that filled up the 
doorway immediately.” 

At this juncture some one discovered mother wren 
in a neighboring tree—very silent, watching all the pro- 
ceedings. The clamoring in the nest went on and soon 
young hopeful again ventured out, to go back no more. 
This time he stood with his little bob-tail cocked up, 
looked over the edge at the abyss below, and then tried 
his wings in a flight of four inches—to the roof of his 
baby-house. From this, scrabbling along the sides of 
the tree from knot to knot, with his wings half-spread, 
he at length gained the opposite side of the tree; out of 
sight of the remaining occupants of the nest. Then 
and not till then, did his mother join him; she guided 
him by short flights from bough to bough to a perch 
safe in the top of the tree. 

* Bravo! bravo!’ exclaimed the children; and their 
father, turning, smiled significantly at mother, quot- 
ing Lowell's words about ‘‘ the Providence that hides 
and helps.”’ 

There was a pause; a second wren filled the apera- 
ture and ventured out too hastily; he almost toppled 
off; but, spreading his wings at once, he took a bold 
flight and landed, to hisamazement, inalilac bush. Im- 
mediately his place was filled by a third, ‘‘ and see,”’ 
said Harry, “behind is another. My! how many in 
that mite of a house; two have flown out and here are 
four on the platform!’”’ “The baby innocents! How 
charmingly helpless!'’ exclaimed the eldest daughter. 
“Give me a pencil, I’ll make a sketch of them as they 
stand there bewildered, a little crowded group,” and 
she sketched rapidly the four on the platform and she 
added the other two, one on the roof and the other on 
a knot just above. 

The parent birds were now both seén, chattering 
vehemently to warn off strangers, and leading their 
flock high up into the topmost boughs. Now the fa- 
ther went smiling down the street at the lesson of 
the “ Providence that hides and helps,”’ and the others 
scattered to their several employments; save Emily, 
who followed the bobtail brood from place to place, 
and saw the old ones feed them all day long. 

Fred, in the course of the morning, made his way to 
the kitchen with a handsome pair of boots he was in- 
tending to anoint with some waterproof preparation 
for an excursion to a heronry in aswamp some three 
miles away. As he sat by the fire, rubbing the stuff 
well into the leather, he dwelt pleasantly upon the 
excellence of the boots. ‘‘Such a perfect fit, such royal 
good leather, would outlast three pairs of common 
ones. Such economy to buy the best, mother.” 

“Up to a certain limit, my son.”’ 

‘*Well, now, see, mother, three cheap pairs would 
have lasted as long as one of this kind, and I have the 
pleasure of wearing handsome boots all the time at no 
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more cost.’’ And he laid the well-saturated boot on 
the stone hearth to dry. 

Shortly his mother came near. “It is a rule,” said 
she, ‘‘not to put leather where you cannot lay your 
hand.” Fred snatched up the boot, but too late. He 
saw it curl and warp before his eyes. Only two weeks 
since he bought them, and now they were useless! This 
was a calamity. To visit the heronry without boots 
was out of the question. He must have another pair. 
He decided to speak of it to his father at the breakfast 
table, and there would be time sufficient for purchasing 
them before the excursion, which started at nine. Ac- 
cordingly he did so. 

When the meal had well progressed, “‘ Father,’’ said 
he, ‘‘I had a misfortune yesterday.” 

“Nothing, I hope, that will take money to repair, I 
am rather short to-day.”’ 

“Why, no—not exactly,” said Fred, hesitating; “‘ that 
is, I can have it charged at Kendall's; it’s a pair of 
boots I need.”’ 

“Tt seems only yesterday that you got that expen- 
sive pair that was to last six months, and really now, I 
think shoes will have to be the order of the day fora 
while,’ and he smiled pleasantly on him. 

Fred, quite disconcerted at his father’s unwonted 
tone, withdrew hastily to his own room to cogitate 
upon the matter. What does father meah? Can he 
not see that I must dress like other young gentlemen? 
His meditations, though unusually deep, threw no 
light upon the subject. The excursion went without 
him; and he spent the forenoon pacing up and down 
the street, and came in at noon to bis lunch, frowning. 

When he had borne it as long as he could, he said 
confidentially to his mother that ‘he didn’t see what 
ailed father.” 

‘““Why, my son, because he has refused you once are 
yousurprised? Think back on all these eighteen years ; 
why should you not be more surprised at the many, 
many times he has gratified you?’ This wasa new and 
somewhat soothing view of the case, nevertheless he 
felt as if he had been pushed a bit out of the nest of 
ease and plenty where he had grown fat and saucy. 

‘* Well,” said he to himself, after undergoing the de- 
pression of seeing the Heron party return gay and 
tired, ‘‘ Well, I will have some boots, if I earn them my- 
self!’”” As he turned, there were workmen passing, 
jingling their week’s wages in their pockets. The 
sound struck him pleasantly. ‘I cannot earn in their 
way, but there are other ways in which I might;” and 
immediately Morris’s discarded offer flashed into his 
mind. “I'll do it,’ said he. With Fred to think was 
to act. He hastened down the street, found the place 
was still open to him, accepted it, and was back in 
time to tell his mother before tea. ‘‘That’s right, my 
boy,” and the loving look that accompanied the word 
was precious to him. 

Father smiled when told of Fred’s prompt action, 
and smiled again when he thought of the lesson of the 
wrens. 








THE BATTERING-RAM CLUB. 
By OLIVE THORNE. 


HE idea of a battering-ram came from a pict- 

ure in the big Bible. That was the only picture- 

book Jimmy Munn was allowed to look at on Sunday, 

and while poring over its curious, old-fashioned plates 

one Sunday, a bright idea popped into his busy brain, 
and before night he had planned the whole thing. 

“ Charley,’”’ he began, as they started out to play the 
next morning, ‘I’m going to make a battering-ram.”’ 

‘© A—what?’’ exclaimed Charley. 

“A battering-ram. I saw a picture of one in the 
big Bible yesterday. I know where there’s some old 
bed-slats, and I know just how I can make it.”’ 

‘But what do you want it for?” asked Charley, who 
did not understand. _ 

‘Oh, it’s splendid to play with—to knock things, you 
know; and I’ll have Johnny Barston in it and some 
other boys,’’ he went on enthusically, “and we'll have 
trainer caps and things, and I'll be the Captain of it.’’ 

““What’ll I be?’ asked Charley, dazzled by this gor- 
geous picture. 

“Oh, you'll be first rammer,” said Jimmy; “come 
on up.”’ And having reached the ladder leading to 
their play-room in the barn, he started up. Charley 
followed, and behind some boards they found the bed- 
slats. 

“* Let’s see,”’ said Jimmy, pulling them over, ‘‘ I want 
the thickest one for the ram. That’s the thickest,” he 
went on, laying one down on the floor, ‘‘and these 
three’ll do for arms.” And he laid them across the 
first one, about a foot apart, thus leaving about two 
feet of the ram without arms. 

“There!” said he, ‘“‘ when I get these arms fixed on, 
you see the boys’ll take hold of them and run lickity- 
split, and knock things with that end, bang!” 

“Ob, yes!”’ said Charley. 

“Now I want the bit and brace.” And a vigorous 
search was at once instituted for that useful tool. 
Jimmy was not discouraged, because he was used to 
looking up his tools, since he generally dropped them 
when he was done with them just wherever he hap- 
pened to be, and there they lay till he wanted them 
again. 

This happened ever so long ago. I don’t suppose 
boys now-a-days have such a foolish habit. 

When the tools were found, and Jimmy had bored 
six holes—one through the middle of each arm and 





three through the main piece—and when he had sharp- 
ened up his ‘‘barlow”’ knife, and made pegs for the 
holes, it was evening. After tea the boys retired to 
their room, and made seven three-cornered hats out of 
old newspapers, which they called ‘‘ trainer caps.” 

The next morning the work of selecting recruits 
began, and before noon five of the favorite boys of the 
neighborhood were formed into a club, bearing the 
formidable name of ‘ Battering Ram Avengers,” with 
Jimmy as Captain. 

It was strictly a secret society, the oath of initiation 
being formally administered to each one separately by 
Jimmy taking him into the carriage-house, shutting 
the door, and making him say, “I won’t never tell. 
True as [ live and breathe and draw the breath of life, 
cross my heart, and hope to drop dead in a minute 
if I do.” 

The eager candidate swallowed this tremendous 
oath without winking, and was then allowed to go up 
the ladder, and another boy admitted. 

All the rest of the day, in the secrecy of the barn 
chamber, the new club practiced with the ram, learn- 
ing to obey the words of command, being initiated 
into the mysteries of ‘‘Charge,’’ “ Retreat,” ‘ Right 
Wheel” and ‘ Left Wheel,’ and a serious time they 
had with the last two, for none of them was very sure 
which was right and which left. 

However, by night the captain thought they would 
do to makeasally. So when it was dark, while their 
mothers thought they were playing an innocent game 
of “‘Ispy,’’ they assembled quietly at the barn, brought 
down the precious ram, took their places, and started 
out. 

The first charge they made was at the gate, which a 
band of avengers could not be expected to condescend 
to open. The captain marched in front, with drawn 
sword, (a woooden one that he had made himself). 
When he came to the gate he stepped one side, and 
said, in a voice of command, 

*Rammers, charge!”’ 

They charged. The latch gave way, and the band 
strode proudly out. 

The next charge was at the gate of a boy who was 
always at enmity with the captain. First peering 
around to see that he did not lurk in some corner, the 
order was given, “ Right wheel, charge!” 

The position of the gate belped their tardy knowl- 
edge of right and left. They obeyed, and the latch 
holding better than the first, the hinges gave way, and 
the gate fell with a crash. 

The club forgot their dignity and took to their heels. 
Around the next corner, however, they rallied, and, 
finding they were not pursued, they felt their courage 
rise with the success. On they went around the vil- 
lage, charging against gates, and fences, and wood- 
sheds. After doing considerable mischief, sometimes to 
the fence, and, sometimes to themselves when the in- 
strumeut slipped between the boards and let them 
crash against the fence, the proud captain ordered 
them to charge against a tree. 

It was to be the last charge, and they went at it with 
spirit, going back some feet and advancing on a run. 
The ram hit the tree with such force that every boy 
pitched forward, and every peg that held the arms 
snapped off. There was a crash, a general tumble, a 
few smothered cries, two or three bloody noses, and 
one or two smashed hats. But the battered club picked 
itself up, carried home the fragments, and went off to 
bed. 

The next day damages were repaired, and the next 
night the club was out again as good as new. 

This went on for a week, the boys’ parents never 
suspecting them, and the village in a ferment to dis- 
cover the cause of broken gates, boards off of fences, 
school-house doors broken in, barrels upset, etc., etc. 
At last a watch was set, and threats were heard—not 
loud but deep—of vengeance on the culprits, when 
found. 

And they were caught, not by any of the parties of 
big boys who lay in wait behind fences and big trees, 
nor by the flerce dogs which were let loose in yards, 
nor yet in the trap which old Mr. Steele set by his 
front gate, but by Nelly Benson, who was sitting on 
the steps of their house. Hearing them coming up the 
walk, she listened, suspected from their whispers that 
some mischief was brewing, and just quietly walked 
up to them. 

She seized the brave Captain. He never thought of 
resisting, but followed her to the house, two or three 
of the club following, while the rest ran away. Nelly 
was alone in the house, and the boys owned up to the 
whole performance, and she promised not to tell if 
they should agree to break up the club. The valiant 
band promised, and sadly took their way home. 

““What shall we do with the ram?” asked Johnny 
Barston. 

‘*Come over to our house in the morning, and we'll 
have a bonfire, and burn her up,’’ said Jimmy. ‘ No- 
body else shall have her if we can’t.” 

The next morning a party of seven assembled in the 
back end of the garden, brought out the mischievous 
ram, chopped it to pieces, built a fire of chips, piled on 
the ram, and stood and sawit burn. Just before the 
end Jimmy proceeded solemnly to the barn chamber, 
brought out a pile of torn and dusty hats, laid them 
sadly on the pile, and finished the tragedy with his 
precious wooden sword. 

That act of heroic sacrifice awed the assembled club. 
They stood in silence and saw the painful labor of 
hours turn to ashes, and then—feeling like very good 





boys indeed, fully intending to stay at home evenings, 
mind their mothers, get their Sunday-school lessons, 
and never play marbles for keeps—they turned away. 

“I'm glad that’s done with,” said Jimmy, with a 
sigh of relief; “‘now we shan’t have any more trouble 
about that.” 

** What sball we do next?” asked Johnny. 

“*Let’s sit down on the steps and talk about it,” said 
Jimmy. 

So down they sat, and discussed in eager whispers 
various plans for ‘‘ fun,” till, their spirits rising with 
the talk, Jimmy suddenly burst out with: 

“Let's have another Battering Ram Club! What do 
you say?” 

‘“* Agreed! agreed!’ shouted the boys. Only Charley 
said 

‘* But we promised we wouldn’t.” 

“No, we didn’t!” said Jimmy, “‘ we promised to break 
up the club, and burn up our things, andso wedid. DBe- 
sides we won't go out isto the streetany more, we'll 
set up a scarecrow, or something out in the lot, and 
we'll batter that in the day-time.” 

Their scruples were slight, and so the new club was 
organized before the ashes of the old one were cold. ’ 

‘“*Isn’t it too bad I burnt up my sword?” said Jimmy, 
as he and Charley went in to their dinner. 





MAGGIE’s FAutr.—I have a little girl whose 
great fault is forgetting. She forgets to hang up her 
dresses: she forgets to put buttons on her shoes; she 
forgets where she left her mittens, or the hammer, or 
her thimble; she forgets to do her errands; she forgets 
to come home when she is told to. Yet she always 
seems sorry when I talk to her, and means, I think, 
to improve; but she does not. Hvery week, if it finds 
her no worse, does not find her better. I often wonder 
how it happens. In other respects Maggie is a good 
child. She is an industrious little girl, and speaks the 
truth. But all these fine qualities are almost spoiled 
by forgetfulness. It leads to much disorder, as you 
may suppose. I should not like you to see her room; 
and I cannot depend, of course, that what I tell her 
will be done. I could not fora long time think how 
she could forget so. I have found out now; the Bible 
told me. God says in it, ‘‘My son, forget not my law; 
but let thine heart keep my commandments.”. What- 
ever is done from the heart is done quickly, and done 
well. Poor Maggie, alas! has no heart in it, therefore 
she forgets and disobeys, And many a mother is griev- 
ing over this same fault in her dear child; and perhaps 
many a poor child is grieving for it too. ‘How shall I 
remember what mother says?’ ‘* How came I to for- 
get?’—feeling ashamed, and sorry, and mortified as 
can be. My dear child, I can only tell you to fall 
down on your knees before God, and beg him to give 
you that “new heart’’ which the Bible tells of, filled 
with the spirit of humble, faithful love. That will re- 
member; that will try hard, and will assuredly suc- 
ceed, you may depend upox it. 








Pujzles, 


ENIGMA. 
30 Letters. 

2, 25, 8, 17, 28, 20, 13, is a gold coin. 
5, 6, 10, 11, 28, 22, was one of the seven sages. 
12, 21, 14, 26, 17, is a Russian measure. 
15, 16, 27, 29, 3, is a musical instrument. 
23, 14, 4, 18, 9, is the name of several species of plants. 
22, 7, 5, 24, is an Italian city. 
80, 19, 1, is a prefix from the Latin. 

The whole is a wise saying. 





M. D. H. 
A DOUBLE AOROSTIC. 


1. A woman of the Bible. 2. Agem. 3. A bird. 4. A nymph 
of Paradise (among Mohammedans). 5. An officer. 6. An 
Irish author. 7. A Russian town. 8. A prayer. 9. A noted 
American theologian and writer. 10. A Bible name. 

Tho initials name a celebrated authoress, and tho finals one 
of her books. De FORREST. 

A METAGRAM. 
Entire I am a trade. 
Change my head and I am part of a tree. 
Behead me and I am often seen on the water. 
Now change my head and I am foolish. 
Change again and I am part of a dagger. VENA. 


FLORAL ENIGMA. 


To one-fourth of a rose and one-fourth of a pin« add one- 
sixth of a violet, one-ninth of a white-rose, one-eighth of a 
daffodil, two-ninths of a carnation, and one-fifth of a pansy, 
and you will compose a welcome flower. Lzz. 


SQUARB Worp. 
1. A bird. 
2. Beyond. 
3. A kind of pillar. 
4. A language. 
5. Negligence (in law). Hi. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 25. 
Enigma.—" Men often give themselves much trouble to succeed in 
an affair from which they derive only vexation in the end.” 


Anagram Blanks.—1. Line, Nile. 2. Night, thing. 3. Nerve, never. 
4. Tale, late. 5. Save, vase. 6. Peal, pale, leap. 


Square Word.— 
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THE CONFEICT OF THE 
DAY.* 


By H. W. Breecuer. 


HE Christian forces of the world to- 
day are struggling, like Esau and 
Jacob in the womb—quarreling as to 
whether or not the world’s religious 
growth is to stand in its outward rela- 
tions and regulations and doctrinal lines, 
or not. That is the struggle of the 
churches to-day. You may look through 
Christendom and you will find that there 
is everywhere a high and a low party— 
a party of liberty and a party of author- 
ity—thoug neither party altogether 
realize what they are domg or know 
what they mean. The struggle to-day 
is not between two parties—one that rep- 
resents selfishness, and arrogance, and 
pride, and self-seeking, and the other 
that represents love as the central ele- 
ment, and demands that everything else 
shall be under its control; though that 
is the battle which must be fought out 
before the Lord shall reign in the hearts 
of men. Bat the conflict of the time in-| 


* dicates the rebellion of thinking religious 


men against the bonds with which eccle- 
siasticism seeks to hold them bound. 

Look at the struggle in the Roman 
church abroad. What mean all these 
fitful outbursts in the direction of liberty 
under the lead of Pére Hyacinthe and 
his German colleagues, in which men at- 
tempt to break away from the restraints | 
of an external system which surrounds 
them? The quarrel is between the lib- 
erty of man’s understanding and author- 
ity in externalities and in faiths. 

Look at the condition of the Church of 
England. It is broken up into some four 
sects. If you were only to cut one or 
two of its hoops, four churches would 
spring out of the Church of England to- 
day. There used to be a time when the 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists 
had their little pet quarrels on hand, 
and when the Episcopal church used to 
open its great slumberous doors, and say, 
*O brethren, come into this harbor of 

eace, and rest.’’ The time was when 

hey had good rest. They slept soundly! 
But they do not extend that invitation 
to those of other denominations any 
longer. It is too sarcastic. It would be 
absurd to throw — the great cathedral 
doors of England, and say to anybody, 
“Come in here, so as to get out of dis- 
ute and debate.’’ Why, there are four 
ghting armies on the field spiritual 


_ there to-day. 


Go and look at the condition of things 
in France and Germany, and see what 
the struggles of Christianity are. See 
how largely they are external. See how 
much is being written which relates mere- 
ly to its outward features. See how all 
the schools are studying back along 
through books and libraries to establish 
the usages of the past. See how every- 
body is working to ascertain what are 
the relations of Papacy; what is the right 
of bishops; what is the condition of the 
ministry; what is the status of the priest- 
hood; what is the nature of the organi- 
zation of the church; what is liberty ina 
ehurch; what is servility in a church; 
how far the observance of ordinances 
should be carried; what is right or what 
i - ie on this, that,-or the other sub- 

ect. 

The whole Cbristian world to-day is 
embattled on these externalities; and 
the power of the church is not now, any 
more than it has been at any other time, 
concentrated in this: Man must be like 
God in loving. . 

Now, there will never be a conversion 
of this world until there is an enthusiasm 
of love; until men at last understand 
that the kingdom of God comes without 
observation: until it is recognized that 
Christianity may make use of anything 
which will promote its objects, but that 
it does not stand in external forms, in 
governments, in orders, in ordinances, in 
a priesthood, in the ministrations of the 
sanctuary, nor in scholastic appliances 
of any kind; until men believe that the 
kingdom of God is within them, and that 
it is made up of the fruits of the Spirit— 
love, peace, joy, humility, and good-will 
toward men. If you throw this out, you 
throw everything out. You may erect 
your cathedrals till they kiss the heavens 
with gold, you may build your altars till 
they glow like the rainbow, you may 
drape your priests, and let them walk in 
solemn processions, you may have your 
songs, your chants, and your music in the 
sanctuary; and yet, without love these 
things are nothing, or are like the bubble 
which the boy blows, which he tosses in 
the air, in which he sees heaven for an 
instant, and which is then gone forever. 





*From a Sermon entitled * The Primacy of Love,” 
in VoJume ILI. (New Series) No. 4, of Plynouth 
Pulpit, the weekly pamphlet issue of H. W. 
Beecher’s sermons, published by J. B. FORD 
& Co., New York. Yearly price, #3. ‘{f taken with 
the Christian Union ($3), the two will be sent for 
$5.75 per annum. 








HE Genuine Improved Common Sense Sew- 
_4 inz-Muchine, formerly sola by ugents 
for $15, can now be bought from us direct for $10. 
Send for circular snd Samples. One hundred per 
Cent. commission on all orders of six or more Ma- 
chines. Address EZRA MORGAN & CO., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. e 





BANNER PAINTING. 
Church, Society, and Sabbath-school Banners of 
every scription. 
. CPHAM & CO., Banner Painters, 
399 Broadway, New York. 


E. RIDLEY & SON, 


Grand and Allen Sts., New York. 


STRAW GOODS. 
IMPORTED 


And from Eastern Manufacturers. 





FRENCH CHIP HATS, leading shapes and col- 
ors, $1.50. $2, $2 50 each. 

2,000 Cases of Ladies’ and Misses’ Bonnets and 
Round Hats in Leghorn, Milan, and Dunstable 
Braids of the Latest Spring Styles; also a fine Se- 
lection of Trimmed and Untrimmed School Hats 
at 10c., 12c., lic., We., 2e., We., T5e., 85e., upward. 


Trimmed Bonnets and Hats, 


Newest Designs, from $1.25 to $0. Comparison in- 
vited. 

A large assortment of Boys’ and Youths’ Hats in 
Fancy and Plain Cassimeres, Cloths, &c., at We. 
7de., $1, $1.25, up. 


Palmetto and Rustic Hats 65c., 75e., up. 


Parasols and Sun Umbrellas. 


LINED, at 50c., at @c., and Tic. each. 

PARASOLS, 10,000 to select from, at $1, $1.25, $1.50, 
$1.75, $2, $2.50, $3, running to $15 each, comprising 
Plain, Changeable, and Striped, with great va- 
riety in Mounting. 

FROM EUROPE.—Cases of Hat and Bonnet Or- 

naments, Jewelry, Hair Ornaments, Toilet Ar- 

ticles, Soaps, Perfumery, &c. 


LEATHER GOODS, UNUSUAL VARIETY. 
Housekeeping Goods, Willow Ware, Carriages. 
Silver Plated Ware a specialty. 


Imported Flowers & Feathers. 


Largest stock in the city to select from. 


Linen Handkerchiefs, 


Hemmed, All Linen, 7c., 8c., 10c., 12c., lde., up. 
Hemstitch,All Linen, l6c., 18¢., 2e., 23c., 25c., up. 
Hemmed for Gents, lic., 18c., 2e., 25c., 30c., up. 
These are unusually cheap. 

Sale of Hamburg Edgings, special bargains. 


LACES.—Our stock of Real Laces and made up 
Lace Goods unusually inviting. 


Laces in Yak, Guipure, and Thread, about 50 cents 
on the dollar. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


Bargains in Silk Gimps, Plain and Beaded, at 8c. 
12c., 15e., 18¢., 22c., 25c., 35e. per yard up. 
Buttons—one hundred new styles, Beaded, 
Oxidized, Steel, Gilt, and Silk. Examine. 


Trimming Silks and Satins. 


All colors at 65c., T5c., 85c., $1 per yard. 
SILK TURQUOISE, 150 pieces, 
at 75c., $1, $1.25, both colored and black. ; 
ALL SILK MIGNONS—No scarcity—At this House 
you can find every desirable shade. NO AD- 
VANCE IN PRICE. 
BLACK DRESS SILKS, 75c., 85c., $1, $1.10, $1.25, 
$1.50, $1.75, $2, up. 


RIBBONS. 


All-Silk gros grain, 10c., 13c., 15c., 18¢. per yard. 
Black gros grain, No. 5—10e. No. 7—12c. 
All silk, No. 9—lic. No. 12—18c. 


6-inch Black gros grain 
Sash Ribbons, all silk { 480. per yard. 


7-inch Black gros grain 
Sash Ribbone all dik, |59¢., 65c. per yard. 


6 and 7-inch, all colors, = 
Sash Ribbons. { 580.. 6c. per yard. 


Kid Gloves! 


TO-DAY, Our newest Spring Shades, 
10,000 DOZEN. 
Two-Button “ Monogram” at 9c. pair. 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED, 


5,000 doz. of our real Kid, at $1.50 the pair, warranted. 
One button, 500 dozen, at 45c. a pair. 


CORSETS. 


All Whalebone, at 40c., He., 60c., 70c., He., to $1.50. 
Only Agents in New York for the Acme Corset. 
Examine. 


. 


HOSIERY. 


Clearing out Manufacturer's Stock of Silk Ties, 
25e. up. 

Balbriggan and Fancy Hose. 

Complete Lines of Silk and Lisle Thread Gloves, 
2c. up. 

Full Assortment of Summer Underwear. 


Edward Ridiey & Son, 
309, 311, 311% GRAND ST. 
G2, 64, 66, 68 and 70 ALLEN ST. 
FIFTH BLOCK EAST FROM THE BOWERY. 
Six minutes’ ride from corner Broadway and 











Grand St. Desbrosses Street cars pass the door. 





R. H. MACY & CO0.’S 


Grand Central Fancy Goods Establishment. 
OUR NEW DEPARTMENT. 


We are making a complete revolutiun in 


China and Glass 


trade. With our newdepartment persons are en- 
abled to furnish their houses with tasty, ornament- 
al, and useful China and Glassware, without paying 
the enormous profits heretofure charged by the 
dealers. We have introduced this new depart- 
ment fon the same scale of low prices which is a 
ae feature throughout the whole es- 
tablishment, and which has made us so well and 
favorably known all over the country. 
To iflustrate, we advertise a few of our prices: 


GOBLETS. 
New York, Centennial and other patterns, 7 cts. 


a dozen, worth $1.50; with engraved initials, 76 cts. 
a dozen extra. 


DECORATED TOILET SETS. 


Eleven pieces, from $3.97 to $31.11 per set. 
Plain white Toilet Sets, from {£.97 to $4.54. 
Decorated Tea Sets, 44 pieces, Prom $5.99 to $31.11. 


+| Decorated Dinner Sets, for 12 persons, from $23.99 


to $999.99. 
ENGLISH CUPS AND SAUCERS.......... $1.19 a dozen 
y —_— < 


- 0.99 = 


“ 


orth 
ENGLISH Breakfast and Soup Plates ‘a 
DPE veccccccccceccnccecccccccceceese & 
500 Choice Decorated French China Covered Dish- 
es, $1.59 each, worth $4.00. 

The GREATEST BARGAINS ever offered in New 
York. We are prepared to furnish hotels and 
dwelling houses with everything appertaining to a 
complete fit-out in 


CHINA, GLASS, CROCKERY 


and Housefurnishing Goods, at Macy's well-known 
low prices. 


OUR ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


Orders from any part of the United States will be 
filled on receipt of money or Post Office orders, 
by express or mail. 

Goods delivered free of charge in New York City, 
Brooklyn, Williamsburg, Jersey City, or Hoboken. 

It will pay you well to cal every day, as there is 
no other establishment in the country where there 
is so large an assortment of goods at such reason- 
able prices. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


14TH ST. AND 6TH AV., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


BLOOMS’, 
338 Bowery, Bet. Bond and Great Jones Street. 


GRAND DISPLAY OF 


NEW GOODS 


In Every Department. UNPRECEDENTED BAR- 
GAINS IN REAL LACES. 
All kinds of DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS 
and MILLINERY GOODS. 
LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S UNDERGARMENTS, 
INFANTS’ COMPLETE OUTFITS. 
BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX A SPECIALTY. 


Price Lists and Samples sent on application to 
all parts of the country. 











PETER 
162 


Opening every day. New STRAW 
sirable shapes. They come direct from 
can sell them retail less than jobbers sell 
Frames. 

Ribbons, French Flowers, Laces, Bon 
Crapes, Malines, and all other bonnet 

Jet Hat and Bonnet Ornaments, in 

All these goods will be sold to meet the 


PARASOLS, 


My connection with one of the largest 
try enables me to confidently state that I 
far the Cheapest assortment of any retail 


The same may be said of these, begin- 


dle at 50 cents. 
KID 


My own importation. Excellent quality 
Opera, and all the new shades. Three- 
the new shades. Has no equal. Only try 
where else for Gloves. 


3 Pairs Best 90-Cent Gloves at $250, or 
3 Pairs Best Three-Button at $3 30, or 
Sent by mail postpaid. 
A large line of French Wove Corsets, 
Also a large assortment of Veils and 
Parisienne, Spot Nets, Brussels, Bareges, 
Ladies’ and Children’s Dress Caps, 
Cuffs, Ruching, Neckties, Jet Jewelry, 
Fans, &c., &c. 
All goods are sent by mail or express 


PETER 


Between Broome and Spring Sts., 
N E Ww 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO,, 


Broadway and 19th St. 


CARPET DEPARTMENT, 


NEW STYLES 


Aubusson, Axminster, Tourney, Wilton, 
Brussels, Velvet, Tapestry, Three- 
Ply, Ingrain and Venetian 
Carpetings. 





A beautiful assortment of Fancy and 
White Fresh Canton Mattings, English 
and American Oil Cloths, Druggets, 
Rugs, Mats, ete., ete. 





SCOTCH TWEEDS, 
PLAIN and FANCY CASSIMERES, 
MELTONS and CLOTHS, 
OVERCOATINGS, 
WATER-PROOFS, etc. 
A full and Complete Stock now on EXHIBITION. 





Summer Dress Coods. 
A choice assortment of the Latest Paris 
NOVELTIES. 

Grenadines, 
Gaze de Soies and Chambrais, 
Grenadine Bareges, 
Algerines, etc., etc. 





DEPARTMENT FOR 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 


(From 3 to 7 years of age), ready made or ta 
order. 


FURNISHING STOCK 
Now complete in every requisite for 


INFANTS, MISSES and LADIES. 
GENUINE CANTON GOODS. 


China Silks, Canton Crapes, Pongee Hdkfs., 
Canton Grass Cloth Hdkfs., Can- 
ton Mattings, etc., etc. 


PARIS NOVELTIES 


NOW OPEN IN 
Promeuade and Carriage 
Costumes and Suite, 
Ball and Reception Dresses, 
Beaded Sacques, Dolmans, etc. 





Fancy, Plain-Colored and Black 


SILKS. 


A Splendid Stock now open. 





An extensive assortment of Best Make Plain 


FRENCH POPLINS. 


$1 per yard. 


STEW ART, 
BOWERY, 


GOODS, in all the newest and most de- 
my own manufacturers, and thisis why I 
them at wholesale. Hat and Bonnet 





net Silks in Mignon and Gros de Suez. 
material. 

Sprays, Bands and Slides. 

demands of purses at the lowest ebb, 


PARASOLS. 


Manufacturing Companies in this coun- 
have the Largest, Handsomest, and by 
house in this city. 


-ELLAS. 


ning with a good Seven Rib Crook Han- 


CLOVES, 


Two-Button, 9c. and $1, in White, Black, 
Button, $1 15, in White, in Opera, and all 
one pair, and you will never go any- 


$10 per dozen. 

$13 per dozen. 

16 Bone 50c., up te 200 Bone very low. 
Veiling Matcrial in Donna Maria, 
Grenadines, &c., &c 

Handkerchiefs, Hosiery, Collars and 
in endless variety, Pocket-Books, Belts, 


on receipt of amount. 


STEW ART, 
162 BOWERY, 


YORK. 
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From Saturday, |, March 28, to Giiraay, 
April 4. 

The Public Debt.—At the close of business on 
the 3ist ultimo, the Treasury statement was roca- 
pitulated as follows: 

Debt Bearing Interest in Coin. 


LEE TT $1,723,906,600 00 

| ee EEA RIE ee 29,294,940 75 
Debt Bearing Interest in Lawful Money. 

Principal. *e ‘ $14,678,000 00 





Interest.. . 107,580 00 
Debt on which setenieh has Ceased since Maturity. 


PRIMGIPEL. ...cccvecccccccreccsnsccoscocces $6,852,800 26 
BAG son cc ccvtccccccccccsscscccececeese 255,075 45 


Debt Bearing no Interest. 


$519,944,497 7 
ne 19,064 o4 





Principal 
Interest.........-. 


-82,265,381,898 03 
$ 29,676,608 04 
DOG vc ccccccdceccccccepsccecevcces $2,296, ,068,559 07 


No ivcnis consntdddwetdesacacsecnenes $96,121,379 26 
EES ERE EEE 4,526,401 31 
Special nl deposits held for redemption > 

. of certificates of depusit............ 51,720,000 00 





Total. ..ccccoocccsccrcscccseccccees $142,367,830 57 


Debt, less cash in the Treasury. 
April 1, 1874. ; $2,152,690,728 50 
March 2, 1s74.. cone 2154 (880,065 96 
Increase of dept during past month.. = 2,189 9.338 8 46 
Increase of debt since June 30, 1873.. 4 Br2 O14 93 

Wall Street.—The chronic state of ‘anxiety 
concerning the doings of Congress was intérrupted 
only by rumors of financial complications in Lon- 
don. The disturbance was only temporary, and 
the Bank of England did not change its discount 
rate (3% per cent.), although the bullion in its 
vaults decreased £459,000 during the week. 

Gold prices weakened a little on the announce- 
ment that the Treasury would sell $5,000,000 during 
the month, but the market recovered on the 
strength of the news from abroad and the con- 
tinued promises of expansion at Washington. (See 
page 275.) 

Government Bonds.—A good home demand is 
still the order of the day, and there is a fair for- 
eign demand, especially for the new 5s and the 
coupon 6s of ’81. These are very scarce in this 
market. There are also farther inquiries by cable. 

The highest quotations for the week were as 
follows: 






Mar. Mar. a. % age. a“. Ape. 
w. s le 

















New 5s c’ = "81, 115 1% 115 by Holt- = 
6 p. ct. reg [gil 195% 1956 119% 119 
do. ¢’ 81, 120% 121 216 21g woah BBG 
-62, 118 43 M43g oe. 
2 8 18 Se 
6 RS re 
9% 119% 120K 
6 ee: Dveb ‘aan 
2034 120% .... 0K 
a ria 
9% 119% .... U9 
956 119% 22.0.2 
Wi4 IWS .... LOK 
ms BOK c.3. «(eww 
0) 19% .... M9XK 
115 . ae 
5 4% 4... 115% 
73 iM lq 





Stocks, etc.—The market has been ili irreg- 
ular, with a decline rather than the reverse as a 
general feature. 

The following table shows the highest quota- 
tions for the week: 

Mar. Mar. Ape. Ap. ape. Ape. 





OE nscsesanscs 11355 13K 118% 118% Holf- 113% 
N.Y.C.&H.R.... 1% 101% 114 100% day. 100% 
Harlem........0- 129 «123% 120) 120% Ci«w ee DG 
frie..... 39% «88% «89% «40 % 
lake Shore. 80% 80% 80% BK 9 
Wabash.. .. 6% © 45% «45% 45% 
Northwestern.. 57% 5634 Bx OSE 54% 
a a ‘ 
07 4 
45 
65 
87 
Han & St. Jos.. 823 824 82s 31 coco |= BL 
do pref...... era): mrerme y % 
— ‘Pacitc: . 3% 385% 38% 38% .... d7¥ 
Panama..... ... 15% 16 115% 115 


Western UnTei 8% 80 80 39% voce | 19% 





Quicksilver..... 32 30 26 cue 
do pref.... 36 se 38 38 oop | ae 
Pacific Mail..... 49% «48% 48% 48K 4735 
Adams Express = 99 9 1B 9 
American 6334 3G 5G 4 
5 ee fy 71 7s «(70 70 
Ww elis,F ‘argo Ex 77 78 7 8 + BOS 


Foreign Exchange.—Nominal quotations at 
the close of the week were: 
days. 3 days. 
London prime bankers........ re Big «4.884. 8834 








BANKING-HOUSE OF FISK & HATCH, 
No. 5 Nassau Sr., NEw YORK. 


We Bvy AND SELL GOVERNMENT BonDs, 
and Gold at current market rates; buy Gold 
Coupons; buy and sell Stocks and Bonds at 
the Stock Exchange on Commission for cash ; 
receive Deposits, and allow interest at the 
rate of four per cent.; make Collections, and 
transact a general Banking and Financial busi- 
ness, 

We also deal in the CENTRAL PACIFIC and 


WESTERN PACIFIC GOLD BONDs, which, at |, 


present prices, are very desirable for invest- 
ment. -. 
- We fre also selling the CENTRAL PACIFIC 
Goup Six Per Cent. LAND Bonps at 85 and 
accrued interest, secured by first mortgage on 
nearly 12,000,000 acres of the company’s lands 
in California, Nevada, and Utah. 
FISK & HATCH. 


-_-~— 








THE 1% PER. CRM hia E Oe any : 


will invest money on first-class Rea 
r cent. interest, net, payable pcs vane S 
New York, and will guarantee the collection of all 
] 8 made through its or All charges paid 
by the borrower. Please write, be 
Sa New York and New England seterdpecs, and 
‘ull lars. SAMUEL MERRILL, (late Governor 
tt idea} President. Address JA 
WELL, Secretary, Drawer 10 167, Des Moines lowa. 





Noa. 006 & 398 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10to3,and Monday Evenings 5to7. 
Assets---Over Ten Million Dollars. 
Surplac—foven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dol- 
ars. SSix Per cent. Interest Allowed. 
Bank books in English, Tene i German. 
G. 3. CHAPIN, Tre eas. J. HAINES, Pres’t. 
T. 8S. ARMOUR, Gadvobnn. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
Tc-Turner, | ; BANKERS, {é 3M iferber, | 


R. Turner, 

No. 14 Nassau Strect, New York, 
Transact a general Banking business (checks pass 
through Bank Clearing-house), allow interest on 
Balances, issue Certificates of Deposit, draw Sight 
Exchange, and make Telegraphic Transfers; pay 
Coupons for Municipal and other Corporations, 
and keep Books of Registry and Transfers. Orders 
executed at Gold and Stock Exchanges for cash 
only. 


George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 
No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 








ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPO- 
RATIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS S0O- 
LICITED. 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVAN- 
TAGES AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS— 
FOUR PER CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, 
CREDITED MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES, 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL, 





First Mortgage Gold Bonds, 
VERMONT DIVISION 


Portland & Ogdensburg Railroad, 


WITH 
TRAFFIC GUARANTY 
OF 


Eastern Railroad of Massachusetts, 
SAFE AND CONSERVATIVE 
New England Investment, 


The issue is LIMITED to $20,000 per mile, and 
has a basis of a CASH CAPITAL STOCK OF $1,200,000 
PAID IN AT PAR. 

A limited amount remain unsold. Bonds issued 
in denominations of $1,000, $500 and $100, and in- 
terest, payable in gold, May land November 1. 

For sale by 

E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. ; 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 
2 Milk Street, Boston; 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York; 
FI NA. N CIA L AGENTS. 


LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY, 
SECOND MORTGAGE 7 PER CENT. BONDS. 
COUPON BONDS OF $1,000 EACH. 
REGISTERED BONDS OF $1,000 AND $5,000 RACH. 
Interest Payable 1st June and 1st December 
PRINCIPAL DUE IN 1903. 


FOR SALE ON BEHALF OF THE COMPANY 
ON FAVORABLE TERMS BY 


SCOTT, STRONG & CO., 
Bankers, No. 36 Broad Street. 


The nominal amount of Bonds authorized to be 
issued underthis Mortgage is Twenty-five millions. 
Of this amount SIX MILLIONS are reserved to 
extinguish or absorb the unsecured Bonds, known 
as the * New Sinking Fund 7s of 1882,” and of the 
balance but ONE MILLION in amount are now 
offered for sale. 





12 PER CENT. NET. 

imoroses Farm Sena: for Cire. and refer- 
First Mortgage ences. J.B. WATKINS 

Bonds Guaranteed. & CO., Lawrence, Kan. 





Notice. 

The Gallatin National Bank of Shaw- 
neetown, located at Shawneetown in the 
State of Illinois, is closing up its affairs. 
All note holders and other creditors of 
said Association are therefore hereby 
notified to present the notes and other 
claims against the Association for pay- 
ment. 

This March 25th, 1874. 

R. W. TOWNSHEND, Cushier. 





'A SAFE TEN PER CENT. 


Mortgages on Chicago Real Estate and 
Illinois and lowa Farms. 


These securities, paying ten per cent. legal interest, 
are first liens on property worth in every case more 
than double the amount of the loan, and are as 
safe as the best New York City seven per cent. 
mortgages. We make a specialty of these securi- 
ties, and pay the interest semi-annually at our of- 
fice. We also buy and sell lands on commission in 
Illinois and Iowa, and transact a general Western 
| real estate business. 
DAVIDSON & BEECHER, 
26 Broad Street, New York. 


» HOUSE CANVASS PAYS!’ 





,CO., New York, 
San Fran 


HKOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall Street, New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw Bills 
on London, and Paris; also issue 
Letters of Credit available eat all | 
points at home and abroad. Invest- 
ment Sec urities for sale. 
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THE 





CHAMPION 


OF THS 


WORLD. 


Perfection in the art of making coffee at last at- 
tained. This household wonder mukes coffee by 
steam and boiling water combined; it never boils 
over, makes its own hot water, does its own drip- 
ping, and in the shortest time on record distills cor 

ee as clear as amber, extracts all its strength, and 
retains all its aromatic and nutritious properties. 
The one perfect working coffee-pot ever offered to 
the public. Family size, Sq ed bottoms and wire 
gauze strainers, 1 gal., $3; Sqts., $2.75; 2 qts., $2.50; 
1 qt., $2.25; sent to any address on receipt of’ price. 
Tin bottoms 50 cents less. 

Cqffee and Tea urns, plain or nickle plated, fur- 
nished hotels and saloons to order. 

Royalty stamps for sale to manufacturers. Send 
stamp for illustrated circular and terms. 


DE WITT C. BROWN & CO. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 
678 Broadway, New York City. 


BLACKWOOD’S 
MAGIC 


DRESS SKIRT ELEVATOR, 


No friction; no fuss; warranted the best in the 
world. Money will be returned if not satisfied. 
Simplicity, Elegance, and Effect combined. The 
Elevator changes readily to any dress. Immense 
Premium. Chromo, 13 x 17 inches, given 
with each Elevator. Will sell for from #1 to $2. 
Send 75 cents—price of Elevator—with two stamps 
postage for both, and I will send by return mail. 


CLINTON R. BLACKWOOD, 
Address P. O. Box 1543. 171 Broadway. 


H. ONEILL & CO., 
Nos, 327 and 329 6th AY. and 20th St, 
IMPORTERS, 


Will open on Monday, April 6th, afull assortment of 


New Spring Millinery Goods, 


All of our own special importation, 


At Much Belowthe Market Prices. 


100 dozen CHIP ROUND HATS and BONNETS, 
all of the finest quality and latest novelties in 
shapes. Drab, black, and brown, $3.45. 

1530 cases of FINE MILAN ROUND HATS and 
BONNETS, $1 to $2.50. 

100 cases AMERICAN CHIP HATS, $1.25 


RIBBONS. 


Nos. 9, 12, and 146 GROS GRAIN BONNET RIB- 
BONS, at 2c. per yard, in all the new Spring 
shades, WARRANTED all silk. 


SASH RIBBONS. 


FANCY PLAID SASHES, 50c. per yard. 

ROMAN SASH RIBBONS. 

7-inch GROS GRAIN SASH RIBBONS, 85c., all silk 
SOFT SILK SASHES. 

SASHES FRINGED TO ORDER. 


: ~~ 
LACES. 
RICH LACES, 
COLORED YAK LACES, 
GUIPURE LACES, 
SPANISH LACES, 
SPANISH NETS, 
THREAD NBETS,. 
LACE VEILS 
FINE FRENCH EMBROIDERIES, 
MADE-UP LACE GOODs, 
RUFFLINGS, 








LACE TIES. 
LACE CAPES, 
CHILDREN’S LACE CAPS. 
We manufacture all our own Lace Goods. 


FINE FRENCH FLOWERS. 


FANCY FELTS, OSTRICH TIPS—New Shades. 


LADIES’ TIES. 


NEW FANCY TIES, 
WHITE SILK TIES, 
EMBROIDERED TIES. 
1,000 dozen WINDSOR TIES at 25 cents; all shades 


All the new Bonnet Materials in the latest 


SPRING SHADES. 


A Liberal Discount to the Trade. 
ON EILL’S, 
Nos, 327 AND 329 6TH AV. AND 20TH ST. 




















Why ‘ ‘ Housekeeper’ S Manual ” Sells, 


A successful Agent says: “ Unlike all other books 
it has a claim on woman ‘s attention. A HOUSE-TO- 


ACENTS WANTED. 
For terms and territory apply to J. B. FORD & 





Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago or 
‘rancisco. 


10,000 Sold before Publication! 





tDWARD EGGLESTON’S 
BEST. 





I. 
THE CIRCUIT RIDER, ~ 
A Tale of the Heroie Age. 
By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


Author of **The Hoosier School 
muster,” etc., etc. 


ILLUSTRATED 

With over thirty char- 
acter-drawings by G. 
G. White and Sol. Eytinge. 

This story will excite widespread 
interest, not only as a powerful novel 
and genuine love-story, but also as a 
graphic picture of the West in the 
adventurous days of saddle-beas and 
circuit-riding preachers, 


f.. 
& 





Extra Cloth, Gilt and Juke 
Stamped Covers, $1.75. 
II. 


FRUITS, FLOWERS & FARMING. 

New Issue, with much additional matter. By 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. A delightful Spring 
Book. The poetry and prose of Beechers Farm 
and Garden experiences. Uniform edition of the 
author’s works. Each volume complete in itself. 
Cloth, stamped cover, #2. 


ITT. 
BEECHER’S SERMONS. 
, Vols. 9 and 10, 
Comprising sermons preached from Sept., 1872, 
to Sept., 1873, completing the original series, of 


ten octavo volumes. Cloth, uniform with pre- 
ceding eight volumes, each $2.50. 


*.* To be had through any Bookseller 
or will be mailed postpaid on receipt of 
price by the Publishers, 


J. B. FORD € CO., New York. 








Pratt’s Patent 
Combination Brace 
Pratt's Patent 
BRACE AND 
SKIRT SUPPORTER. 

If you would 
serve health and se- 


Combinati Brace. 
For sale by all first- 
® class dealers in the 
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The Event of 1874. 
P. T. BARNUM’S 
GRAND REVIVAL 


OF THE 


Classic Splendors of Ancient Rome. 
The most brilliant display ever attempted of the 
JEWELED ARMOR worn by the Roman Le- 
gions at the FETES AND PAGEANTS of the EM- 
PERORS since the days of JULIUS CZSAR. 


WORLD'S EXPOSITION OF CURIOSITIES, 


selected from every quarter of THE GLOBE. 


Zoological Institute and Museum 


OPENS IN APRIL, 


Occupying the entire block bounded by Madison 
and 4th avenues, 26th and 27th Sts. 


‘SD FLoReNcE a= 
FLORENCE 4 suite Aas ihe cor 
and Grover & os, involving over 


x 
Is finally decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
in favor of the FLO ENCE, my alone has 
Bro roken the Monopoly of Hig h Prices. 


THE NEW FI FLORENCE 
Is the ONLY machine that sews back- 
ward and forward, or to right and left. 
Sjimplest— Chea; — Best. 
Sop ae Uns eer: DE EALERS. Tzxms TO 
‘LI an 
_ April, 1874, 4 








, Mass. 

















Reversible Body Children’s Carriages, 


made only by the New Haven Folding Chair Co., 

New Haven, Ct. Bytheir use the child can be kept 

in sight of attendant and away from sun or wind. 

Ask your store-keeper to send for Catalogue. 

Grae for Summer now! And mention Christian 
ion 
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Harm andy Garden, 


CLIPPING HORSES. 
HE discussion of the clipping question is re- 
solving itself into its proper elements. When 
practised on the wrong class of horses, it is, no doubt, 
injurious, and therefore Mr. Bergh, knowing the stu- 
pidity of his fellow men, was perhaps in some degree 
justified in asking the legislature to pass a wholesale 
prohibitory law. Horses that are kept moving all the 
time while out-of-doors in cool weather may be clip- 
ped with advantage, but no clipped animal should be 
allowed to stand, even blanketed, in the cold. A Buf- 
falo veterinary surgeon writes thus concerning the ex- 
perience of the horse railroad companies in that city: 
“The clipping plan has been in operation on the Buf- 
falo Street Railroad for some time, and with the best 
results. In January, 1870, a dun horse was observed to 
sweat profusely, and in a few weeks was unable to do 
more than one trip daily, and the latter part of that 
with great effort. Other horses made four trips. On 
examination, he was found to have an extra coat of 
hair. Clipping restored him to his heavy former flesh, 
and he was soon able to make four trips. Several 
others were then clipped, with good results. In the 
winter of 1871, one-half the horses at the Niagara street 
stable were clipped, and of twenty-two cases of inflam- 
mation of the lungs. twenty-one were unclipped. In 
the winter of 1872, all were clipped cxcept those used 
for track cleaning, and this winter the entire number, 
325, were clipped, withont having a horse now laid up. 
Can any company having their horses unclipped show 
as good a result?”’ 











NEWS ABOUT BEES: 
R. PETTIGREW, one of the most successful 
of English bee-keepers, has made public results 
of recent observations, some of which are new to us, 
and tend, if possible, to increase our respeet for these 
wonderful little insects. The king, or queen, or 
mother, as he, she or it, is variously called, is hatched 
from the egg in fourteen days, whereas it takes 
twenty-one days to hatch a “worker,” and twenty- 
four to hatch a drone. Moreover, the queen lives four 
years, while the worker’s maximum lease of life is 
only nine months. The bees have the power, or knack, 
of selecting their queens before they are born. That 
is to say, they will select an egg from the common 
stock, that has no “ ear mark” perceptible to human 
eyes. This they place in a royal cell, and feed the 
grub with a milky gelatinous substance, known as 
‘royal jelly.” The result is that a queen is developed. 
A healthy queen will often lay two thousand eggs a 
day during the heat of summer, and may, in the course 
of her life, deposit as many as cight hundred thousand 
eggs. It has been ascertained, by observation, that 
the fructifying of many flowers is due to the constant 
passing and repassing of bees, whereby the pollen is 
mingled. And many careful gardeners have found it 
impossible to keep distinct the different varieties of a 
species, owing to the ‘‘ crossing” effected by these in- 
dustrious messengers. 


HAY, FINE AND COARSE.-—Producers are some- 
times puzzled to know why city buyers generally ask 
for coarse, well-matured hay, in preference to the more 
tender and in reality more nutritious kinds. The Live 
Stock Journal thus enlightens them: ‘City men feed 
hay for a different purpose than the farmer. The 
farmer feeds it for its nutriment and as a principal 
food, while the city man regards grain as the cheapest 
food, and only gives sufficient hay to make bulk in the 
stomach, and forthe purpose of health. Coarse, well- 
matured timothy serves this purpose better than the 
early-cut and fine grasses. They do not desire such 
hay as will tempt the horse to eat too much of it. 
Straw would answer this purpose if cut and mixed 
with the grain, about as well. But farmers should be 
coutent with this practice of the city customer, for it 
enables them to sell their poorest hay for the best 
price, and to retain the best quality for home con- 
sumption.” 





THE MILLER’s ToLtu.—People who send grain 
to the mill are often disposed to grumble at the 
small quantity of flour or meal which they receive 
after the grinding. That there are many dishonest 
millers there is no doubt, just as there area good many 
dishonest farmers; but probably honest men are often 
unfairly blamed. Farmers who are careless as to the 
condition of their grain are often the most apt to 
find fault. It is surprising how effectually a, little 
chess or trash will reduce the weight of a bushel of 
grain. Every one has an easy safeguard against ras- 
cally millers at his disposal, in weighing the grain 
before it is ground, and afterward weighing the flour, 
bran, etc. Allowing say two lbs. per bushel for waste, 
the combined weight of the grist should equal the 
weight of the grain. No honest and fairly good-tem- 
pered miller should object to an occasional double 
weighing to oblige a customer. 


Fish CULTURE.—Michigan comes handsomely to 
the front in advancing this industry. The State Fish 
Commissioners have issued a circular to this effect: The 
Michigan fish commission has 2 million or more white 
fish fry now nearly ready for distribution. Such coun- 
ties or townships as have suitable lakes will place them- 





selves in the way of a supply of from four to eight 
thousand by forwarding at once to the commissioners 
the name of the lake, size, average depth of water, the 
fish now in the lake, and the railroad station for the 
delivery of thefry. Parties desiring the fish are ex- 
pected to see that one or more persons are at the sta- 
tion to receive the fry, and see to depositing them in 
the lake, this being their only charge. Printed instruc- 
tions for handling and planting the fry will be furnish- 
ed. From the list of lakes, the commission must be 
allowed to exercise their judgment as to the lakes 
suitable for the fry. 


A CANADIAN NATIONAL Stup.—The govern- 
ment of Quebec has granted $5,000 annually for five 
years to a company organized with a capital of $60,000, 
for the purpose of conducting a national breeding 
stud; the government stipulating that the company 
shall keep on hand thirty imported stallions (thorough- 
breds, we suppose), to be disposed of for the season, 
in May of each year, to the highest bidder. Mr. Bon- 
nement, of Montreal, has charge of the stud, and will 
furnish information free. 


The Pioneer Farmer, published at Forsyth, Mo. 
makes the following unique proposition: *‘ Farmers 
may give us their names and we will enter them on 
our subscription-books and forward the paper, the 
parties obligating themselves between now and the 
1st day of May to select from their stock of hogs one 
healthy pig, which shall be put in our mark and re- 
main with the herd of hogs, and treated in the same 
manner that the party treats his own stock, until the 
first day of next October, when, if living, it is to be 
delivered to us; if it dies it shall be our loss. If the 
pig is delivered in a healthy condition we will send 
the paper eighteen months, otherwise.one year. Now 
every farmer knows that an ordinary pig is not worth 
more than fifty cents, and the cost of keeping it will 
never be felt by the farmer. In this way every farmer 
ean get the paper without money, and with very little 
labor. Who will be first on the list?” 





Aublisher’s Department. 


NEw YorK, APRIL 8, 1874. 

















OPINIONS OF ADVERTISERS. 


HE circulation of the Christian Union, as is 
now an established fact, is full twice as large as 
that of any other weekly religious newspaper, and three 
or four or five times as large as most of them; while 
we do not pretend to charge proportionate rates for 
advertising. And when we speak of “circulation” 
we mean our actual edition for paying subscribers; for 
the Christian Union does not carry a long list of dead 
subscriptions in order to make up a large-looking edi- 
tion, but keeps only a live, paying, real circulation on 
its lists. 

The rigid care exercised to keep out of our columns 
everything of an objectionable character, and to 
favor everything which tends to clevate, or help, or 
enrich the daily life of the Family, makes this paper a 
favorite both with families and with advertisers. The 
strongest and the best houses of the country are our 
strongest and best friends. They have tested the 
value of the paper. We are getting every little while 
expressions of appreciation from different advertisers. 
Here are some just received: 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., March 11th, 1874. 

My two-page advertisement in the CHRISTIAN UNION con- 
sists of 1,480 lines. At regular rates this amounts to $1,750.00 
each insertion. I repeat this ‘‘Card’”’ because my three for- 
mer insertions (Oct. 8th and Nov. 19th, 1873, and Jan. 23d, 1874) 
have paid me 500 per cent. each time. 

During the last eighteen months I have inserted my adver- 
tisement, occupying one to two pages, in hundreds of first- 
class papers, all of which pay well for the outlay; but the 
CHRISTIAN UNION pays me better than any. 

J. C. TILTON, 
10% Sizth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PHILADELPHLA, 624 to 628 Market St., March 14, 1874. 
Messrs. J. B. ForD & Co.: 

Gentlemen—After an experience of some years, we consider 
the Christian Union to be one of the best, if not the best, of the 
advertising mediums in the country. 

Yours truly, 
CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
: Publishers. 


New York, March 14, 1874. 
PUBLISHERS CHRISTIAN UNION: 

Dear Sirs—We have received so much benefit from adver- 
tising our Baby Coaches in your paper that we want to begin 
again. Although advertising largely in many of the best 
known papers, we find the Christian Union, without excep- 
tion, the most profitable medium for us. 

Very truly yours, 
A. W. DaBy, 
Successor to Elder & Brown, 
445 to 452 West Street. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 23, 1874. 
Messrs. J. B. ForD & Co., 27 Park Place, N. Y.: 

Gents—We inclose advertisement for cleven (11) insertions 
in Christian Union. Please send per American Express 100 
copies of this week’s issue. Are pleased with the space you 
gave us last week. Had inquiries from it this morning from 
five States, Respectfully yours, 

Feather Fiber Duster Co., 
G. M. SMITH. 








LOOK OUT FOR STOPPAGES! 


Renew immediately, and don’t run the risk of hay- 
ing your name taken off, and your paper stopped while 
your own tardiness has made the delay needed to get 
your name on again! Don’t wait to have your paper 
stopped. RENEW NOW! 





EXPIRATIONS.—LOooK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 





THE NEW PREMIUMS. 
“OUR BOYS; or, THE DINNER, AND THE Nap.” 


HESE are two new and original pictures, 
painted expressly for the subscribers to the 
Christian Union, by Mrs. 8S. ANDERSON, whese mother- 
heart and artist-hand have brightened so many Ameri- 
can homes with those charming Baby-Heads now 
called 
“Our Girls; or, Wide Awake, and Fast Asleep.” 


fither pair of these elegant Picture Premiums 
will be presented to cvery annual subsertber to the 
Christian Union. (Subscription price $3.) Or the four 
pictures will be presented to every subscriber for Two 
Years. The additional price for mounting and free 
delivery to the subscriber will be 50 cents for each pair. 


“THE LORD IS RISEN:” 
A Beautiful Cross and Flower Piece. 


This is presented to every annual subscriber to 
Plymouth Pulpit. (Size 111¢x161¢ inches. Selling price 
in art-stores $5.) The subscription price ef Plymouth 
Pulpit is $3. The additional price for mounting and 
free delivery of the premium picture to the subscriber 
is 35 cents. 

RECAPITULATION OF PRICES. 

You can get these Pictures by subscribing as fellows: 

1. EITHER pair, mounted, will be DELIVERED with 
the Christian Union for one year at................... 83 
2. Boru pairs, mounted, will be delivered with the Chris- 
tian Unton for 000 year) at...... oo. ccccccccccccccccccs 
3. The new Cross AND FLOWER PIECE Chrer will be 
DELIVERED, mounted, with Plymouth Pulpit for 
EE TIES hn a dC ccdvnneniandsewan ns abeasaveraearaneeas 
4, ErrHer pair, mounted, and Plymouth Pulpit Pre- 
mium mounted, will be DELIVERED with the 
Christian Union and Plymouth Pulpit, each for ene 


675 


3 35 


6 60 

5. Boru pairs, mounted, and Plymouth Pulpit Premium, 
mounted, will be DELIVERED with the Christian 
Union for two years, and Plymouth Pulpit for one 





FRAMES FOR THE CHROMOS. 


T considerable trouble we have made ar- 
rangements by which frames for our premium 
chromos may be had by Subscribers from the Canvass- 
ing Agent, if desirable, at the following uniform rate 
of charges: 














; | Foreither | = op 
& Pair. | PLYMOUTH 
i DESCRIPTION. Size. |OUR BOYS © ‘pupprr 
= Our Grris.| PREMIUM. 
No. bees Popular Frame (as 
shown in Agent’s Out- 
fit), Full Gilt, stencilled./1 inch. $1 10 £0 90 
= . Walnut and Gilt....'2 " 210 1% 
“ 3) Polished Walnut and Gilt. |2 a 23 1@ 
“ 4 Carved Polished Walnut 
 f_ aeanehelepanensesriite a 3 65 21 
© A aids cee cccssccnessecs l « 270 175 
> — Gilt, stencilled....... oe 48 275 
= 1m Gilt, Belgian pattern. ' . Bet] 375 











Samples of the frames will be shown by the Agents, 
who will take orders for them, or they may be ordered 
direct from either of our Offices at New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston, or Cincinnati. 





RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Shoulda formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postal card 
must be enclosed with the remittance, for that purpose. 


In CHANGING AN ADDREsS it is necessary to send the 
OLD as well as NEW address. The change cannot be made un- 
less this is done, and it will be well always to cut from the 
paper the little yellow printed address-label, and paste it on 
the letter of instructions. In order to prevent the loss of 
papers, it will be well to notify the office at least ten days be- 
fore the contemplated change, as the mail lists are prepared 
thatu mch in advance of each issue. 

Nortice.—Subscribers for the CHRISTIAN UNION are re- 
quested to pay no money to an Agent on account of a subscripe 
tion, until the Agent delivef# our Picture-Premium and a certificate 
bearing the fac-simile signature of the Publishers, guaranteeing one 
year’s service of the paper. 











